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@ In this charming living room Pittsburgh's Palace Guardroom Green Historic Wall Paint contrasts with the mellow Wallhide Intermix 
No. 13 on fireplace wall. Decorations are by Elizabeth Whitney, Chicago, member A. I. D. Furniture by Consider H. Willett, Inc. 


For A Brighter, Gayer, More Cheerful Home 


“Poin Right with, Color Dynawmice !” 
Paimt Beat with Pittsburgh Paints ! 





HETHER YOUR HOME is new 

or old, by decorating accord- 
ing to the principles of Pitts- 
burgh’s COLOR DYNAMICS you 
enjoy refreshing beauty in every 
room! Through scientific use of 
the energy in color, this remark- 
able system enables you to protect 
and beautify your home with color 
combinations that promote the 
comfort and enjoyment of your 
entire family. 


@ You can make living rooms 
more friendly and inviting, bed- 
rooms more restful. With COLOR 
DYNAMICS you can even create 
optical illusions—make rooms 
appear more spacious and airy— 
hallways seem wider and lighter. 


@ And the lovely effects you 


_ PivtspurcH Paints 


obtain through the use of COLOR 
DYNAMICS can be made extra 
long lasting by the live-paint pro- 
tection of Pittsburgh Paints. 

@ Today you have a greater 
variety of Pittsburgh Wallhide 
paints, finishes and colors to 
choose from than ever before. 
They include the authentic, mel- 
low beauty of Colonial Williams- 
burg colors. 


@ Among other famous Pitts- 
burgh Paints are fume-resistant 
Sun-Proof House Paint; Waterspar 
Enamel for furniture, woodwork 
or metal trim; Florhide for floors. 
@ For greater beauty and pro- 
tection, next time paint right with 
COLOR DYNAMICS—paint best 
with Pittsburgh Paints. 


17 PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES e PLASTICS 


PITTSBURGH 
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@ In addition to giving longer wear and protect- 
ing against corrosion, fume-resistant Pittsburgh 
Sun-Proof House Paint, made with special ‘Vito- 
lized Oils;’ provides increased coverage and flows 
on smoothly without brush marks. 

*Trade Mark Registered 


SEND FOR FREE COLOR DYNAMICS BOOK 


@ Ask Pry Pittsburgh dealer 

| for a FREE copy of our interest- 
ing booklet, ‘‘Color Dynamics for 
the Home.”’ Or send this coupon. 

| Pittsburgh Pilate Glass Co., Paint Div. 
Dept. 121, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me a FREE copy 

of your new Booklet, ‘‘Color 

Dynamics for the Home."’ 
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Where does a steelworker stand less 
chance of being hurt — while he’s at 
work in the steel plant, or during his 
own time, when he’s away from the 
job? 

The answer is not what you might 
expect. For the fact is that, thanks to 
safety training and the safeguards that 
surround his job today, the steel plant 
employee has less reason for concern 
about being hurt while he’s at work 
than during his off-hours — when he’s 
driving, walking along the street, or 
doing odd jobs around the house. 

Take this company’s plant at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., which now has again won 
first place among the country’s large 
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10 FIRST AWARDS IN 11 YEARS 


This is the sixth time within the past 
eleven years that our plant at Bethlehem, 
Pa., has won first place in the National 
Safety Council contest. During this same 


period our Johnstown, Pa., plant has 
won four first places. That is, in ten 
out of the past eleven years, one or the 
other of these two Bethlehem Steel plants 
has won first place in safety among 
the large steel plants of the country. 





steel plants in the annual safety con- 
test held by the National Safety 
Council. A comparative study shows 
that, during the twelve months of the 
contest period, the employees of this 


Where Is He Safer... Here or Off the Job? 


plant had over seven times as many 
accidents while off duty as they had 
while at work. 

Many years of educating employees 
in how to do their jobs the safe way, 
together with steady advances in safety 
devices and equipment, have brought 
about near-miracles in making steel 
plants safe places to work in —safer 
by far than the world around them. 
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TOO LATE for Weed Chains when you’re 
stuck in the snow. Put them on before 
you start. 

















































IT’S EASY to put on chains with Weed 
Zip-On Tire Chain Appliers. Keep a 
pair handy. 





ACCO In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, INC. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 











TALKING IT OVER 





by Graham Patterson 


Danger! Bankruptcy ahead! 


This month and next, as millions 
of Americans face the payment of their 
fourth quarterly installment of this 
year’s income tax—with the added 
complication of Christmas bills—they 
will be unpleasantly reminded that 
they have a direct personal interest in 
the way our Government spends our 
money. As we make out our tax return, 
a good question to ask is this: “How 
much of this is really necessary—and 
how much would I be able to keep for 
myself if the Government would cut 
down on its wasteful spending?” 

Taxes have already reached the 
confiscatory stage, yet we are given to 
understand they will go even higher. 
Visible and invisible taxes against the 
average man or woman in the United 
States now take about 28% of his or 
her income; in the top brackets it 
reaches as high as 90%. And we face 
higher defense expenditures, addition- 
al billions of aid to other countries— 
and higher taxes to pay for it all. 


¥ * a 


Admittedly, we must build up 
our defenses and restore the armed 
might we so recklessly and unwisely 
threw away when World War II ended. 
But even in our defense expenditures, 
great economies could be effected. 

There is even greater room for 
savings in our nondefense spending. 
My friend Henry J. Taylor, the noted 
economist, author and journalist, said 
recently that he considered it almost 
treason to spend a single dime of the 
taxpayers’ money unnecessarily, when 
we face such heavy and unavoidable 
demands on our resources for the de- 
fense of ourselves and our allies. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd said in a 
speech before the Senate some months 
ago: “Waste and squandering of pub- 
lic funds comes first among the irre- 
sponsible policies of the Administra- 
tion at Washington. ... Faced with the 
necessity for long-range expenditures 
such as never before confronted us, all 
of us, including the President, must 
recognize the imperative need of con- 
serving our resources and the fiscal 
strength of our Government.” He 
pointed out that on Jan. 15 Mr. Tru- 
man said in a message to Congress: 
“The Government must practice rigid 
economy in its nondefense activities.” 
Yet a week later, Mr. Truman sent to 
Congress a budget that actually in- 
creased domestic civilian spending to 
its highest level. 


* * ” 


Exelusive of the military, of in- 
terest on debt, of veterans’ costs and 





Taylor. His advice on dimes holds 
good for the billions in our budget. 


foreign aid, the President recom- 
mended domestic-civilian expenditures 
of $9.8 billion as compared to $3.6 
billion in the postwar peak of 1946. 

The number of Federal employes 
has been increasing at the rate of near- 
ly 1,500 a day for a year; today it 
totals about 2.5 million. The yearly 
cost of the Federal civilian payroll is 
now averaging $8.5 billion—more than 
it cost at the peak of World War II! 
Senator Byrd warned: “Plans are al- 
ready made to increase the number of 
Federal employes to nearly 3 million. 
... At least 500,000 . . . can be laid 
off, saving nearly $2 billion annually. 
... With the President’s co-operation 
the Federal budget could be trimmed 
to the extent of at least $8 billion with- 
out sacrificing a single essential Fed- 
eral function.” That means a saving of 
almost $200 per family. 

We face years of heavy defense 
expenditures, that we may be able to 
defend ourselves if war should come. 
General Eisenhower has said the emer- 
gency may last for 20 to 30 years. But 
no matter how strong we may be mili- 
tarily, Russia can still defeat us by de- 
stroying our free enterprise system. 
That system can be destroyed by vast 
over-spending and excessive taxation. 


= * * 


Russia is counting on us to de- 
feat ourselves. Faced with a colossal 
national debt and enormous defense 
expenditures for a long period, we 
must stop the waste and reckless 
squandering of the people’s money— 
or end up in national bankruptcy. 
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ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Q. I’ve read that the U.S. pays out 
$10.000 per year for every man in uni- 
form. Many a large family is supported 
on less. 

A. Any such figure is meaningless, 
since it is obtained by including the cost 
of battleships, planes, cannon, ground 
installations, etc. Here are approximate 
figures on Army “personnel costs” for fis- 
cal 1952: 

Pay .......c0+ $3,254 million 

Travel .........$ 196 million 

LS eee ae million 

Clothing .......$ 284 million 

Total ........$4,284 million 

Divided by the Army strength of 
about 1.5 million men, this gives a yearly 
per capita outlay of $2,856. 


Q. As a self-employed person, I am 
now covered by the Social Security Law 
for the first time due to amendments ef- 
fective last Jan. 1. How and when will I 
pay my Social Security Tax? 

A. Self-employed persons will make 
their first contributions toward old-age 
and survivors insurance protection in 
1952 when filing 1951 income tax returns. 
(A special schedule will be attached to 
their tax forms.) Until the end of 1953, 
the contribution rate will be 214% of in- 
come from self-employment. 


Q. We have heard a lot in the last 
few years about statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. Where does Congress stand on 
this question now? 

A. Bills on statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii are expected to receive early con- 
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Pikes Peak, Colorado, near the famous resort, Colorado Springs, show- 
ing the turning, twisting course which rises to a height of 14,110 feet. 
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AL ROGERS’ 5th Victory 
scores 24th consecutive win 
for dependable CHAMPIONS. 
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PERIL LIE SLOG RE NEL ALLO SCOR ITE A 





“World’s Toughest Uphill Race” 
| Proves CHAMPIONS Tops 
For Sustained Power 






The Pikes Peak Hill Climb is the world’s toughest 
uphill race. Starting at an altitude of 7415 feet, 
it runs 12% miles over 120 hairpin turns and 
switchbacks, ending at an elevation of 14,110 feet! 

Here is a test of spark plugs that is really rough. 
It calls for split second acceleration, and ability 
to withstand mounting temperatures as the cars 
roar into higher altitudes. Full, unfailing power 
is an absolute necessity every inch of the way. 

The record of dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs speaks for itself—24 consecutive victories 
—performance unmatched by any other spark 
plug. The qualities that made this record break- 
ing performance possible will make your car 
perform better, too. So insist on Champions 


- every time! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 
Get CHAMPIONS for your car 









































NAPOLEON'S STATUE, LAC DE LAFFRAY 


In some loved one’s stocking put a lifetime 
experience .. -poeeees to that historic land 
of romance—o 


beauty and culture—France! 









CHATEAU DE BOURGIVAL 


In the provinces as in Paris, life is full the 
year round ... with music and art... with 


gayety and good food... with hospitality. 


PEASANT COSTUMES PERSIST 


Land of the four seasons, literally, your 
travel agent can arrange an itinerary best 
suited to your needs and the time of year. 


See your travel agent or for booklets, maps, ett. . 
write Dept. P12, Box 221, New York 10 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES « NEW ORLEANS * MONTREAL 
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sideration in the Senate after the next 
session of Congress begins Jan. 8. The 
House of Representatives has passed sev- 
eral statehood bills, but they always have 
died in the Senate. 


Q. When was the first woman elected 
to Congress? How many are there in 
Congress today? 

A. Representative Jeannette Rankin 
(R.-Mont.), the first woman to serve in 
Congress, began her first term in 1917. 
Today Congress has one woman Senator, 
ten Representatives. 


Q. A friend heard by Government 
telegram that his son had been wounded 
in Korea. The Army sent no further word, 
and the son’s letter made light of his in- 
jury. How could the worried family have 
found out more? 

A. There are several channels for 
such information: (1) The nearest Amer- 
ican Red Cross chapter will put their 
Home Service unit to work on the prob- 
lem, contacting a Field Director in Korea. 
He checks with the soldier or his officers, 
reports back to the Red Cross. (2) Some- 
times a quicker method is to have the 
Army or Air Force “ham” operators at 
the Pentagon’s MARS—Military Amateur 
Radio Station—send a query to the sol- 
dier himsel& by way of Tokyo or Hono- 
lulu to Korea. This is a free service for 
the families of servicemen. (3) A letter 
to the chaplain or commanding officer of 
the soldier’s unit should bring a response 
from the soldier or his officers. 


Q. How long has J. Edgar Hoover 
been FBI director? What did he do prior 
to that? 

A. On May 10 Hoover completed 27 
years as director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. He was appointed in 
1924 after three years as assistant di- 
rector. He started with the Justice De- 
partment in 1917 as a file reviewer. 


Q. I understand that some states will 
gain seats in the next Congress as a result 
of the 1950 census, while others will lose 
some. Will you list these? 

A. The States gaining in Congres- 
sional representation due to population 
increases are: California, seven; Florida, 
two; Maryland, Michigan, Texas. Vir- 
ginia, Washington, one each. Losers are: 
Pennsylvania, three; New York, Missouri 
and Oklahoma, two each; Arkansas, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Mississippi and Tennes- 
see, one each. 


Q. Which state has given us the most 
“First Ladies of the Land”? 

A. Virginia, New York and Ohio are 
tied for this honor. Each is the birthplace 
of six wives of U.S. Presidents. 


Q. What countries participate in the 
Fulbright exchange-student program? 

A. Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Burma, Egypt, France, Greece, India, 
Iran, Italy, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Turkey and the United Kingdom. 





BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Investment in Safety: I feel very 
sure the toll road [Nation, Nov. 14] is 
here to stay. ... 

The New Jersey Turnpike, which will 
save at least two hours in driving time 
between Washington and New York, may 
be “double taxation” but it is also a serv- 
ice that gives full value for the money. 
Last Friday night I drove over this turn- 
pike from the New Delaware River Me- 
morial Bridge to Bordentown, N. J. (53 
miles), at a cost of 60¢. The time con- 
sumed was one hour and I reached New 
York from Washington an hour faster 
than on any previous trip. 

Returning the next evening, I came 
through Trenton, Philadelphia, Chester 
and Wilmington. I have never encoun- 
tered such dense, confusing, bumper-to- 
bumper traffic. . . . 

The New Jersey Turnpike should be 
marked down as one of the great achieve- 
ments of this century. . . . The relief I 
had from glaring headlights, stops for 
traffic lights, dragging along at 10 and 15 
miles per hour through traffic congestion 
and looking for highway numbers through 
the traffic jigsaw puzzle of Philadelphia 
to Wilmington made my 60¢ investment 
one of the best I have ever made. 


B. C. Crarke, Washington, D. C. 


Credit Where It’s Due: I was as- 
tonished when I read that the President is 
getting credit for proposing that every 
Federal officeholder who receives more 
than $10,000 a year should file an annual 
report of his total income for public in- 
spection, including in the report gifts and 
loans [Along the American Way, Oct. 
17]. 

I recently received from Senator 
Wayne Morse (R.-Ore.) a copy of his re- 
marks before the Senate in which he 
mentions requesting and introducing this 
very resolution in the 80th, 8lst and 82nd 
Congresses—considerably before the time 
such an idea was mentioned by Mr. Tru- 
man. Let’s give credit where it’s due. 

Miri Vawter, Waterloo, Ore. 


Neglected Portuguese: It was not 
surprising to me to read Brazilian Minis- 
ter De Mello-Franco’s and Dr. Cardozo’s 
utterances regarding the teaching of Por- 
tuguese in the United States [Education, 
Nov. 14]. I have tried in vain to keep its 
teaching alive in a local institution. 

It appears to be of little significance 
to Americans that 52 million Brazilians 
speak Portuguese; that Brazilians have 
always been staunch friends of this coun- 
try; that they have stood by Americans 
in two major wars and now are partners 
at the U.N. and in the Organization of 
American States, besides being that 
“billion-dollar market” to which Dr. Car- 
dozo referred. 

I would suggest that the Brazilian 
educational authorities put a stop to the 
activities of the so-called “Brazil-United 
States” cultural centers fostered by the 
Department of State and local authori- 
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ties; that English be stricken from our 


curricula as a required subject; that the | 


“le ° . | 
Brazilian press and radio start a vigorous | 
campaign contrasting Portuguese teach- | 
ing in the U.S. to the almost servile en- | 


deavor to teach English and American 
culture to Brazilians. .. . 
J. Stitvapo BuENo, 
Professor of Portuguese, 


Hyattsville, Md. 


e e About the best way to promote 





the study of Portuguese in the United | 
States would be to interchange teaching | 


staffs, offer liberal college credits in the 
language, and tours of study or of em- 
ployment in Brazil... . 

The Portuguese language is spoken 
by 75 million persons throughout the 
world. But as long as the popular miscon- 


ception exists that Spanish is spoken in | 


Brazil, or that the two languages are very 
nearly alike, it will be a slow task to re- 
educate our American people. 
Cuarces A. RENTFRO, 
Baldwin Park, Calif. 


Moving the Mace: Readers not | 


familiar with House of Representatives 
procedure might like to know the duties 
of Capt. Victor Hunt Harding, Deputy 
Sergeant at Arms in Charge of the Mace 
[ Nation, Nov. 14], and how often each 
session he performs for the $5,110.31 he 
gets. 

R. A. Koontz. 

Atlantic Beach, Fla. 


When a session of Congress opens, the 
House Sergeant at Arms carries the Mace 
to its position to the right of the Speaker, 
where it remains until adjournment— 
either on an upper pedestal (during 
routine business, like roll call) or on a 
lower pedestal (when the Committee of the 
Whole House is working on legislation). 
His deputy in charge of the Mace (Hard- 
ing) moves the Mace from pedestal to 
pedestal. In addition, he assists with the 
mechanics of voting, etc.—Ed. 


Wee Bit of Graft: “Our Growing 
Tax Burden” [Talking It Over, Oct. 31] 
left out some things connected with Gov- 
ernment expenditures that are seldom 
mentioned. 

Starting at the top, officials in the 
Executive Branch are influenced by Con- 
gressmen and other politicians, so they do 
not always do their conscientious duty, 
even if they have a conscience. Congress- 
men are also influenced by lobbies, by 
politically or financially influential constit- 
uents and by the fear of defeat at the 
next election. The same is true of state 
and local officials. 

Next in line are the voters. We, the 
people, are not as conscientious as we 
should be, in voting and in other civic 
activities. We like a wee bit of graft our- 


selves, so we condone bigger graft in our | 


Delaware. 


Delaware was named after 
Lord De La Warr, Governor 
of Virginia. In 1631 the Dutch 
settled in Delaware followed 
by the Swedish and Finnish 
colonists in 1638. In Wilming- 
ton stands the Old Swedish 


092 


Church built in 1698 by the Swedes, and is 
still used as a place of worship today. The free- 
dom of progress in America has smiled on 
Delaware and her economic growth in ship- 
building, in paint and explosives industries, 
artificial silks, etc., has been phenom- 
enal. Insurance coverage through- 
out the years has had a leading 
part in the development of 

“The Diamond State.” 
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$961 CAR WITH 1951 GASOLINE PULLS FAR AHEAD OF SAME MODEL CAR USING 1925 GASOLINE 10 SECONDS AFTER START OF ACCELERATION TEST 


New Jersey Turnpike Tests Prove 
Motorists Now Get 50° Better Gasoline 


Priced the same as twenty-five years ago, 2 gallons do work of 3 


25 years ago—only taxes are higher. 

This enormous gain in gasoline quality has been the direct 
result of constant competition in every branch of the oil industry. 
Every day, oilmen go after your business by doing their jobs bet- 


Dramatic tests made on the New Jersey Turnpike, Amer- 
ica’s newest super-highway, prove that 2 gallons of today’s gaso- 
line do the work that 3 gallons did in 1925. 

Today’s gasoline, the tests showed, can be worth 50 per cent 
more by every measure of automobile performance and economy. 
To make the test results even more remarkable— while the price 
of most things you buy has gone up, the high quality gasoline 
that powers your car today costs about the same as gasoline did 


ter, faster, more efficiently. 


You benefit from this constant competition among 
America’s privately-managed oil companies with the finest petro- 


leum products at the lowest prices in the world. 


Oil Industry Information Committee, AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 





OLD AUTOS like this touring car of the early twenties, shown here at start 
of another acceleration test, also took part in gasoline economy tests. These 
economy tests proved that 2 gallons of the high quality gasoline you buy today 
give more mileage than 3 gallons used to give. By every test, 1951 gasoline 
proved 50% better than gasoline of 25 years ago. 





NEW JERSEY TURNPIKE Commis- 
sioner Paul L. Troast and Lt. Col. James 
Metcalf enter a test car as observers 
to witness actual proof of dramatic gas- 
oline improvement. 
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1951 GASOLINE is a bargain. While 
general living costs have risen 48.3% 
since 1925, gasoline today is priced 
about the same as 25 years ago — only 
taxes are higher. 
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The Cover. When photographer 
Norman Driscoll shot this picture of 
Rosemary Clooney, she was in her 
12th hour of a 17-hour working day. 
It takes stamina as well as glamor 
to be a young recording star. But it’s 
the quickest way to get to the top in 
show business. Read about it in “Gold 
in Young Voices,” page 26. 


x S22 
Only a Few Days Left! This is 


your last chance to send Christmas 
gifts of PATHFINDER at the special re- 
duced rates (see page 55 for full de- 
tails). The first one-year subscription 
is $2.50 and each additional only 
$1.25. You can save an additional 
$1.25 by including your own new or 
renewal subscription. There is a 
handy card bound in this issue (no 
postage needed). Fill it out and mail 
it today! 


- f= 
Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 


American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 


Circulation Exceeds 1,200,000 Copies 
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of shaving.. 
no other 
shaving cream 
gives you closer 
cleaner, longer- 
lasting shaves 
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When you plank the cash on the coun- 


ter for a slice of sirloin, some of it may 
represent your own pay for the part you 
played in getting that steak to your 
table. 


We'll make ourselves clear. 


It takes a lot of people to help pro- 
duce that steak in this mid-20th-cen- 
tury economy of ours. 

The people we’ve put in the picture 
above, for instance. And many, many 
others. Though you may not realize it, 
some product you, yourself, help make 
or sell or service may play a part in 
producing steaks. 


American Meat Institute 
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6. The brewer 

7. The sugar refiner 
8. The cotton ginner 
9. The flour miller 


1. The cowboy or range hand who 


looks after the cattle. 


2. The banker who finances land, herd 


and equipment. 


3. The chemist who makes insecticides, 


serums and fertilizers. 


4. The oil refiner who provides the fuel 


for the power machinery so many 
ranchers use. 


5. The steelmaker who provides a mul- 


titude of items, from fencing and 
branding irons to filing cabinets. 


who furnish 
some of the by- 
products used 
to make the 
livestock feeds 
with which 
ranchers and 
feeders supple- 
ment grass. 


10. The veterinary who looks after the 


health of the cattle. 


A. 


Ut. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17 


19. 
20. 


. The railroader 


The blacksmith who shoes the horses 
and repairs ranch machinery. 

The airplane pilot who sprays ranges 
and fields, destroying pests. 

The lumberman who provides the 
wood for corrals and barns and pens. 
The windmiller who makes the ma- 
chinery that keeps man-made ranch 
water holes working. 

The feeder who takes lean range cat- 
tle and puts about 25% more beef on 
them by intensive feeding. 

who haul cat- 
tle to market 
and meat to 
you. 

The stockyards man who provides 
“room and board” for the livestock, 
and the commission man who is 
sales agent for the producer. 

The meat packer who processes and 
distributes the beef. 

The retailer who is the final link be- 
tween all these people... and you. 


The truck driver 


Headquarters, Chicago ¢ Members throughout the U. S. 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


early in February, that Eisenhower's main job in Europe is complete 
and that he is ready to return to Columbia University. Then, as a 
civilian, the General will be free to declare his candidacy. 


GENERAL MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY, now on MacArthur's old job in Japan, is a top 
candidate for Eisenhower's present NATO command in Europe and for the 
five stars that would necessarily go with it. 


ANOTHER TOP CANDIDATE is Gen. Mark Clark, whose seniority would merit five 
stars, and who will be freed from his Ambassador-—to-the-—Vatican 
designation early in January when Congress turns thumbs down on 
Truman's proposal for U.S. representation at the Vatican. 


many billions the Defense Department will ask for its next year's 
operations. With all its top brass in Europe for NATO and other 
conferences, nobody could send the White House the figures. 


POSSIBLE TRUCE IN KOREA leads many to wonder who'll sign and by what authority. 
U.N. doesn't recognize North Korea; Chinese and Russians don't admit 
officially they're in the war. 





ment, purely as a military document, can be okayed by respective 
field commanders. But a peace treaty would involve countries. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S ORDER BANNING RACIAL DISCRIMINATION in defense contracts is 
a deliberate challenge to the South, already seething because of 
previous Truman civil rights proposals. It probably indicates that 
Truman has decided on a showdown with Southern political leaders. 





again. They tell friends they have been winning for 19 years by 
criticizing Herbert Hoover and praising FDR, so why not continue? 
They hope this will distract public attention from the Truman record. 


to make statements which have deeply angered the White House. When 
asked about Truman, the chairman of ‘the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee snaps, "I'm not responsible for him. You elected him." 
Connally's relations with the President will be cool next session 
when the committee will handle such important matters as the Japanese 
treaty, foreign aid and diplomatic appointments. 


CALIFORNIA REPUBLICANS ARE SPLIT over the Presidential candidacy of Governor 
Earl Warren. A group of party leaders met recently in his home town 
of Bakersfield and declared they would send a delegation to the 
Republican National Convention with instructions to vote for "any- 
body" but Warren. 


WARREN'S POLICIES ARE TOO MUCH LIKE TRUMAN'S, his enemies say. His friends 


maintain that his middle—of-—the-road program has been responsible for 
three elections as Governor, could appeal to many voters nationally. 


the Army will order two more National Guard divisions into service 

in January—-the 37th ("Buckeye") from Ohio and the 44th from New 
Jersey and New York. Now at half strength, draftees will bring their 
numbers up to 18,000-man divisional totals. 


A THIRD RESERVE DIVISION WILL BE CALLED BY NEXT APRIL, bringing the Army up to 


21 divisions and 18 regimental combat teams (equal to six divisions). 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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From Washington 


Seaway success? With Canada 
committed to “going it alone,” if neces- 
sary, on construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, chances are brighter for getting 
Senate approval of American participa- 
tion next session. Sponsor George Aiken 
(R.-Vt.) says he has Taft and Bricker on 
his side, hopes to corral Jenner and Cape- 
hart—with an assist from the Indiana 
Grange. Midwest votes tend to be swayed 
by the hope of bringing Labrador and 
Quebec iron ore nearer Ohio and Indiana 
steel mills. Aiken himself has his eye on 
proposed 2.2 million-horse power hydro- 
electric installations to be built between 
New York and Ontario. 


Bench to State to White House? 
Whether or not Mr. Truman has tagged 
Chief Justice Vinson to run in his place 
in °52 is as much of a secret to Vinson’s 
staff as to anyone else. Most think, how- 
ever, that Vinson would not campaign 
from the bench and would insist on some 
intermediate job as a “disrobing cham- 
ber.” Most appropriately dignified job 
would be Secretary of State. Acheson’s 
lease, however, appears to have many 
months yet to run; he’s dated up for of- 
ficial engagements well into 1952. 


H for Harry. Washington’s taxi 
drivers follow the news. A passenger who 
gave directions to the PATHFINDER office, 
1323 M Street, repeated the “M” to make 
sure he wasn’t deposited on N Street. 
“Yes, sir,” said the driver enthusias- 
tically. “I got it—M for mink.” 


Arms & men 


Foes of a European force. The 
project of creating a European Army has 
suffered some appalling setbacks recent- 
ly. France’s Gen. Charles de Gaulle has 
denounced the scheme as “a mortgage 
without guarantees or conditions.” Presi- 
dential candidate Robert A. Taft has 
termed it “dangerous.” Now Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden declares flatly: 
“British formations will not join the 
European Army.” Yet belief persists on 
the Continent that such an international 
force represents the only practical—and 
safe—way of integrating German mili- 
tary units into the defense of the West. 


Breathing spell? One reason why 
some Europeans still drag their feet on 
such defense matters is a widespread be- 
lief that Russia is not yet ready to attack. 
This estimate gets. some credence from 
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NEWSFRONT 


Eisenhower's Chief of Staff. Gen. Alfred 
M. Gruenther, who says that Soviets are 
producing less than 50% of the steel, 
only 50% of the coal, only 67% of the oil 
which Stalin has stated they need for full 
“self-defense.” Allied intelligence officers 
add, however, that Russia has stockpiled 
vast quantities of tanks and other weap- 
ons and is planning new models. While 
their armed forces are held to about 175 
divisions, they’re being re-equipped and 
retrained. They may not be at their peak, 
but they’re on their way. 


Flying troopship. Britain’s RAF 
will shortly acquire the first of three 
140-ton flying boats, the “Princess,” ca- 
pable of transporting 200 soldiers 3,500 


Wide World 
Home from Rome. Bradley gets a 
warm greeting. (SEE: Welcome) 


miles nonstop. Over a year’s period, it 
will be able to outperform three ordinary 
troopships. 


Welcome. Back from the _log- 
jammed North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion( NATO) conference in Rome, Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
chairman, had nothing much to say about 
arms progress. He was preoccupied with 
an exchange of bear hugs with a small 
friend, 5-year-old Kit Blanchard, daugh- 
ter of one of his staff officers. 


Handle with care. To check waste 
and. careless handling of military equip- 
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ment, the Army will now lecture recruits 
on economy, ask for suggestions on 
cheaper ways of doing the job and—just 
to hammer home the point—attach price 
tags to tanks, jeeps and guns. 


Overseas 


Tito and churches. Yugoslavia’s 
Tito, grudgingly reacting to world crit- 
icism of his treatment of high-ranking 
churchmen, has pledged an early release 
of Roman Catholic Archbishop Stepinac 
and has already freed the Metropolitan 
Josif of the Eastern Orthodox church. It 
is an open question as to which of the 
two clerics has been more of a thorn in 
the dictator’s side. Tito (born Josif—or 
Josip—Broz) remembers all too well the 
time a_ well-rehearsed “spontaneous” 
demonstration marched past the Metro- 
politan’s house, chanting “Death to Jo- 
sif!” The aged churchman tottered to his 
balcony, hushed the mob and inquired: 
“Which Josif is it you wish to kill, my 
children? Josif Stalin or Josif Tito?” 


Standard of living. The battle for 
Berlin smells to high heaven. At the pre- 
miére of an anti-Communist film in the 
Western sector last week, female Reds in 
the audience plucked stenchbombs from 
their pocketbooks and hurled them 
around the theater. Rallying bravely and 
with no thought for the cost, ladies of 
the democratic West uncorked perfume 
bottles and overcame the Soviet aroma. 
The audience stayed; the film went on. 


Sidelights 


Whistle & smoke. The Lionel 
Corp., maker of model electric trains for 
51 years, has now become the first toy 
company to have its stock listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It ought to 
do pretty well, too: Its earnings top those 
of some of the biggest manufacturers of 
the biggest choo-choos. 


Needled beer. Submitting a white 
tablecloth it had taken him six months to 
make, Foreman George Link of Bunker 
Hill, Il., walked off with the men’s divi- 
sion title in a national crocheting contest 
last week. Where did Link do most of his 
championship crocheting? In a bar. 


Cure for football fever. The 
former chancellor of Chicago University, 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins—whose name is 
often used by football coaches to hush 
their children—last week elbowed — his 
way into the national debate over the 
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autumn classic: “I did not de-emphasize 
football at the University of Chicago. I 
abolished it. I may say it’s the best thing 
I ever did. I do not see the relationship 
of these highly industrialized affairs on 
Saturday afternoons to higher learning in 
America.” Hutchins’ annoyance’ with 
football teams appears to extend to their 
colleges. “All we can say of American 
education is that it’s a colossal housing 
project designed to keep young people 
out of worse places until they’re able to 
go to work.” 


Silly New Year. Brace yourselves 
to celebrate in the coming year the fol- 
lowing joyful occasions, heralded by the 
Commerce Department: Jan 6-12, Odor- 
less Decoration Week; Jan. 17-27, Large 
Size Week; Jan. 18-26, National Turn to 
Tea Week; Feb. 7-16, National Kraut 
and Frankfurter Week. Those in Arkan- 
sas may observe on Jan. 26 General Mac- 
Arthur Day. It is not listed as a holiday, 
however, but as “a memorial day.” 


Musical record. The New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, oldest orchestra 
(founded 1842) in the nation, will play 
its 5,000th concert Thursday, Dec. 13. In 
all this time it has postponed only one 
concert (when Abraham Lincoln was as- 
sassinated) and canceled only one (when 
Franklin Roosevelt died). 


Bulletin board 


Latest candidate to announce coy- 
ly that he would not resist nomination: 
Senator Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.). He 
adds sternly: “I am not interested in run- 
ning for Vice-President.” 

© @ Date of the creation of the world 
has now been set by the Pope: “some 5 
billion years ago.” 

e e The national debt is expected to 
break through its present legal ceiling of 
$275 billion some time next summer. If 
it does, it will mean a personal share in 
the deficit of $1,773 for every man, wom- 
an and child. 

e e Patent rights will be granted the 
inventor of a “non-knocking” engine 
which feeds two mixtures of fuel and air 
into the engine at the same time. The 
idea met requirements for patenting, said 
a judge passing on the case, because it 
was a “flash of genius.” 

ee In its winter training the Army 
will shortly be using newly designed 
glass-fiber sleds to transport its wounded 
over ice and snow. The old-style wooden 
sleds weigh 400 pounds; the new glass 
ones only 36. 

e e With the blessing of Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, the New York State 
Board of Regents recommended last week 
that school-days in the state’s public 
schools start out with a short, nondenomi- 
national prayer: “Almighty God, we ac- 
knowledge our dependence upon Thee, 
and we beg Thy blessing upon us, our 
parents, our teachers and our country.” 
Whether or not to use the prayer is up to 
individual school boards. 
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How long will it take, at the rate 
they are increasing, before taxes will 
take all you earn? 

The answer is a date within the 
prospective lifetimes of Americans al- 
ready old enough to earn their own 
livings. You have only 38 years to 
wait. The year: 1990. 

After. President Truman in a 
“State of the Union” message ventured 
to predict the glories of the year 2000 
A.D.. figure sharks in the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce decided to try a bit 
of long-range forecasting. They came 
up with the graph shown here. It is 
simple enough. The solid black shows 
the national income, 1800 to now. The 
solid red shows taxes, 1800 to now. 
The dotted areas merely extend the 
trend until, as you see, they will meet 
about 1990. 

Of course, the people before then 
may compel a slow-up in Government 
expansion. That might leave a few dol- 
lars after taxes to spend as you please. 

The only other “out” is for in- 
flation to produce cheaper dollars. 
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President Truman has now 
achieved a unique eminence. He has 
become the tax-taking champion of all 
time. His Administration, during six 
years. has collected $262.6 billion. 

That is $8 billion more than all 
the Federal taxes gathered since 1789. 
From the beginning in that year, up to 
Mr. Truman’s Presidency, taxes col- 
lected amounted to $254.2 billion. On 
Thursday, Sept. 18. 1951, the Truman 
tax-take passed that point. 

When squirming Administration 
spokesmen explained that High Tax 
Harry’s record is due largely to in- 
flation, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce replied that “most economists 
agree that the Federal financial poli- 
cies are a primary cause of inflation.” 














* * * 





Back in 1935 a perceptive ob- 
server, Albert Jay Nock, was watching 
the New Deal. In Our Enemy, the 
State, he wrote ominous words: “The 
positive testimony of history is that 
the state invariably had its origin in 
conquest and confiscation. .. . What 
can be done against the state’s prog- 
ress in self-aggrandizement? Simply 
nothing.” 

Restraints upon the ever-expand- 
ing Government seem to have failed. 
A glance at the record shows: 

Federal tax collections per person 
in 1900 were $7.07; in 1930 they were 
$29.78. By 1940 they were $43.56. 
Then in 1950, $268.22. 

The public debt that was $131.51 





















ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


by Wheeler McMillen 





The tax-taking champ 


50 1900 50 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce—Pathfinder 
1990 A.D. At the present rate of in- 


crease, taxes would soak up all income. 


per person in 1930 climbed to $325.59 
in 1940 and $1,698 by 1950. 

Last month in a single day, Nov. 
26, more Federal taxes ($366,048,072) 
were collected than during all the 365 
days of 1897 when the take was $347,- 
721,705. 

One civilian out of 62 now gets 
his pay from the U.S. Government. In 
1930 the figure was one out of 203. 

Local governments tend to be- 
come submerged by the Federal on- 
slaught. Only 12 years ago state and 
local taxes were greater than Federal 
taxes; now they are only about one 
third. 

During the last six months of 
1950 new Federal workers went on the 
payrolls to the number of 219,494— 
almost equaling the population of 
Syracuse, N.Y. In the short month of 
February 1951, 62,610 were added. 


* * 


Taxpayers have just forked over 
a record $48,142,604,532 in Federal 
taxes for fiscal 1951. As they prepare 
to pay an additional $5 billion next 
year, the fearful words of Nock de- 
scribe the road ahead: 

“What we and our more nearly 
immediate descendants shall see is a 
steady progress in collectivism run- 
ning off into a military despotism of a 
severe type . . .; closer centralization; 
a steadily growing bureaucracy; state 
power and faith in state power in- 
creasing; the state absorbing a con- 
tinually larger proportion of the na- 
tional income. .. .” 
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Pearl Harbor. This and worse could come, so America must build up its defenses. 


International 


1941-1951: decade of dread 


Foes become friends, friends become foes 


. . 6 b 
in ten years of war and ‘peace 


By Harry D. Wohl 


The wheel is come full circle. 
—Shakespeare, King Lear. 


Fleecy white clouds hovered over 
Pearl Harbor that fateful morning ten 
years ago. At 6:30 a destroyer sank a 
Japanese submarine off Honolulu Har- 
bor. About 7, a radar screen in the hills 
suddenly swarmed with “pips,” indicat- 
ing many planes 130 miles out, sweeping 
toward Oahu. That warning was ignored. 

At 7:57 a.m. Honolulu time (1:27 
p.m. in Washington, where the residents 
sat at Sunday dinner) the Japanese 
planes came in three waves from car- 
riers far at sea, broke through the cloud 
canopy—and struck. They blasted the 
sitting fighters on the airfields and along 
“Battleship Row” they smashed the sit- 
ting dreadnaughts. 

When the planes screamed away 
from the ruin they had wrought, 2,403 
servicemen and civilians lay dead, the 
bulk of America’s Pacific seapower lay 
crippled—and the United States was 
caught up in the world’s most devastat- 
ing war. Four days later Germany and 
Italy formally declared war on the U.S. 

Striking Sun. After Pearl Harbor 
Day (“Dec. 7, 1941—a date which will 
live in infamy”) the Japanese fanned 
out like the rays of their symbolic Rising 
Sun over the Philippines, Burma, “im- 
pregnable” Singapore. and the rich East 
Indies; to the foggy Aleutians and to 
lonely Wake. 
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World War II (made certain by a 
Russo-German nonaggression pact in 
1939) already had raged for more than 
two years. Casualties had topped 10 mil- 
lion. Great cities were rubble heaps. 
Wehrmacht and Luftwaffe, blitzkrieg, 
quislings, gas chambers and _ ruthless- 
ness, under Hitler’s evil genius, had sub- 
dued Europe. Along the Russian front 
alone 9 million men fought. The guns 
flashed night and day from the Arctic 
to the Black Sea and beyond to the 
African deserts, where Mussolini’s vaun- 
ted “bayonets” were meeting disaster. 
And now the guns were to flash every- 
where—wrapping the world in flame. 

As battles flared, America reeled 
from the first blows, straightened up, hit 
back. Soon the “arsenal of democracy” 
was going full blast. turning out tanks 
and guns by the tens of thousands and 
ships by the millions of tons for herself 
and her partners in the “grand alliance” 
—Britain, Russia and China. 

Soon, by the thousands, their bellies 
reddened by the glare of burning cities, 
over Europe roared the B-24 Liberators 
—liberating. 

30 Seconds Over Tokyo. In April 
1942 Gen. “Jimmy” Doolittle audaciously 
raided Tokyo. In May, Cologne was bat- 
tered with 3,000 tons of bombs, token of 
what was in store for Essen, Hamburg, 
Berlin. In June, out of the chaos of the 
Battle of Midway, as the Japanese carrier 
Shoho blew up, came the exultant flash: 
“Scratch one flattop!” 

That year we invaded the Solomons 


and North Africa; Rommel swept to El 
Alamein, and Hitler hurled more than a 
million men in vain at Stalingrad. 

The tide was turning. But the way 
to victory was contested every inch and 
the toll was high. Costly Kasserine Pass 
came before the Afrika Korps succumbed 
where Hannibal’s empire had died. Anzio 
and Salerno preceded the collapse of 
Italy. D-Day on the Normandy beaches, 
Bastogne and the bloody snow of “the 
Bulge” were the price for the surrender 
of Germany. Tarawa and Makin and Iwo 
Jima had to be won before the Marines 
would raise their flag on Suribachi. 

From shrinking patches of lebens- 
raum the Nazis fought back, and from 
dwindling bases the Mikado’s kamikaze 
fliers lifted away to certain death. 

Gallows & Pyre. Hanged by the 
heels, the bodies of the blackshirt Musso- 
lini—who dreamed of becoming a Caesar 
—and his mistress swayed under the 
blows of his bitter people. In pulverized 
Berlin, the bodies of the brownshirt Hit- 
ler—who dreamed of a Third Reich that 
would last 1,000 years—and his mistress, 
dead by their own hands. crumbled in a 
fire their last retainers lighted. 

At 2:41 a.m., on May 7, 1945, Ger- 
many surrendered unconditionally. 

At 8:15 a.m. on Aug. 6, 1945, a mis- 
sile sped from the bomber Enola Gay 
toward the heart of Hiroshima. The ac- 
celerating speck burst, expanded into 
fiery, blinding roundness, as if the sun 
itself had fallen. In the shriveling radi- 
ance under a column topped with a mush- 
room cloud, at least 78,000 people died. 

The atomic age had dawned. That 





International 
Only yesterday. At the Elbe American 


and Russian generals embraced. 


column and cloud were to haunt the 
troubled dreams of mankind. 

On Aug. 9, 1945, an atomic bomb 
scorched Nagasaki. The next day the 
Japanese offered to quit and formally 
surrendered Sept. 2 aboard the battle- 
ship Missouri in Tokyo Harbor. World 
War II was over. 

The Cost. The tally showed 16 mil- 


lion dead and 60 million wounded and 
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missing. The over-all military cost was 
put at $1,100 billion, property damage at 
$231 billion. There was no scale with 
which to weigh the human misery. 
People everywhere felt that perhaps 
the price had not been too high if out of 
the holocaust would come’ enduring 
peace. They had reason for hope— 


Had not Franklin D. Roosevelt sol- 


Wide World 
And now. Russia’s Andrei Vishinsky de- 
rides the West’s arms reduction plan. 


“ 


emnly stated: and we are going 
to win the peace that follows”? 

Had not Joseph Stalin promised at 
Yalta to maintain with his allies “in the 
peace to come that unity . . . which has 
made victory possible” so that in the 
words of the Atlantic Charter: “all the 
men in all the lands may live out their 
lives in freedom from fear and want”? 

Had not Americans and Russians, 
observing at their meeting on the Elbe 
River “the body of a child with blue 
eyes .. . clutching crayons in one hand 
and a doll in the other.” solemnly vowed 
“to do everything . . . to prevent such 
things from happening again”? 

And had not the United Nations al- 
ready been born at San Francisco, where 
its 50 members, “determined to save suc- 
ceeding generations from the scourge of 
war,” solemnly agreed to “live together 
in peace with one another”? 

But fine hopes and fine words failed 
to bring peace. Almost before the “hot 
war” closed the “cold war” opened. Ten- 
sions developed with the Soviet Union 
over Iran, Manchuria, China, Indonesia 
and Greece. The Russian vetoes piled up 
in the U.N. Security Council. Russian 
commissars steadily sovietized Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Poland, Eastern Germany. 

The Warning. Only six months 
after the war ended Winston Churchill 
was warning at Fulton, Mo., that no one 
knew the limits, if any, of the Soviet 
Union’s “expansive tendencies,” and that 
behind and in front of an “iron curtain” 
from Stettin to Trieste there was “cer- 
tainly not the liberated Europe we fought 
to build up.” Russia, he added signifi- 
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cantly, admires nothing “so much as 
strength.” 

America, demobilized and disarming, 
turned around, began to rebuild its 
strength. Aid went to Greece, where the 
Reds encouraged civil war, and to men- 
aced Turkey. Marshall Plan billions 
helped raise free nations to their feet. To 
thwart the blockade of Berlin, U.S. and 
British pilots flew 2.3 million tons of 
goods into the city at the cost of $170 
million and many lives. Its plan for the 
control of atomic bombs rejected by the 
Soviet Union, the U.S. rushed to make 
more of the world’s most destructive 
weapon. And Russia, learning the secret 
of the bomb through espionage, raced to 
amass a stockpile for the days ahead. 

Iron Heel. Czechoslovakia was 
ground under Stalin’s heel and Tito’s 
Yugoslavia, shaking itself loose, turned 
away from Moscow’s domination. Chiang 
Kai-shek was hurled from the mainland 
and China’s mute masses became mari- 
onettes of the Reds. 

While old countries died, new ones 
rose—India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Israel, 
Vietnam. In all of them the Kremlin’s 
agents sought to sow the seeds of dis- 
cord. 

Wherever it found fertile ground, 
Russia—as imperial in her instincts as 
under the acquisitive Czars—fomented 
trouble. taunted her old allies. 

At 4 a.m. on June 25, 1950, the 
armies of the puppet People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Korea, moving with 
the approval of the Kremlin and Red 
China, slashed south across the 38th 
Parallel into the Republic of Korea. The 
United Nations, with Russia absent, 
acted at once to halt the aggression. 


The cold war was over, a new hot war 
had begun. 

When the U.N. forces had swept the 
invaders back, the hordes of China 
poured out from Manchuria upon them. 

With leadership thrust upon it, the 
United States accepted the responsibility. 
called its fighting men to arms, levied 
heavier taxes upon its citizens, joined with 
the North Atlantic nations in plans for 
mutual defense, hastened the rearming of 
its allies, clasped hands with yesterday’s 
foes, Italy, Germany and Japan, to meet 
the common peril from yesterday’s friends, 
Russia and China. 

Heart and Hand. Its people—and 
people everywhere, multiplying by the 
million—would rather have devoted their 
resources, energies and skills to the un- 
finished task of building a better world. 
Man had shown what he could do if he 
set his heart and hand to it. He had left 
the eagle far behind and far below in 
planes that flew faster than sound; he 
could see at the instant of the happening 
events 3,000 miles away through tele- 
vision’s magic; he had wrested new riches 
from the soil and new miracle drugs from 
the test tube. 

Waiting for his touch, latent in the 
atom, were powers, undreamed of a few 
years before, that could be launched 
against disease and drudgery. Man, it 
seemed, could solve all problems, control 
all environments, bend nature to his will. 

This week in a muddy field in Korea 
and in a splendid palace in Paris, man 
sought to solve his most perplexing prob- 
lem: how to live with his fellow in peace. 
Without the solution all his other con- 


quests had no meaning—ten years after 
Pearl Harbor. 





Acme 
Korean War. Ten years after Pearl Harbor, belligerents map a cease-fire line. 
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Politics: biggest shows on earth 


National committees will climax four years’ work 


at the noisy 1952 conventions 


By Allen Drury 


On a crowded platform in the 
bright glare of a thousand lights, a gavel 
falls and the excited roar of 12,000 peo- 
ple sinks to a raucous hum. The tem- 
porary chairman bellows into a micro- 
phone as though he were personally re- 
sponsible for getting the sound of his 
voice to both coasts. Press typewriters 
bang and clatter, photographers claw 
their way to points of vantage, television 
cameras swing frantically around the 
room, radio commentators mutter to their 
networks in tones of urgent importance. 
Another national political convention is 
about to begin, and upon the hectic scene 
falls the nervous knowledge that the men 
selected here may soon be chosen to 
guide the world’s most important nation. 

On July 7 next year, in Chicago’s 
International Amphitheater, this perform- 
ance will mark the start of the 25th Re- 
publican National Convention. Two 
weeks later, on July 21, it will mark the 
start of the 3lst Democratic National 
Convention. There will be held the spec- 
tacles without parallel, the noisy, hectic, 
clamorous, fantastic process by which 
delegates from 48 states, five territories 
and the District of Columbia are pushed, 
pulled and persuaded to nominate candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President. 

This is the climax. Behind it lie 
many months of planning and prepara- 
tion, stretching from Main Street pre- 


cincts to offices in Washington, D.C. En- 
couraging it, co-ordinating it, in some 
cases actually directing it, are the na- 
tional committees, focal points for na- 
tional political activity in the four years 
between conventions. As soon as New 
Year celebrating is concluded, both the 
Republicans on Washington’s McPherson 
Square and the Democrats in the shiny 
Ring Building off swank Connecticut Ave- 
nue will get to work in earnest. The cam- 
paign of 1952 will take shape and the 
machinery of President-making will start 
to roll. 

For Polk and Dallas. The machin- 
ery assumed its present-day form in 1848 
with the organization of the Democratic 
National Committee. Prior to that time 
the party’s national conventions (start- 
ing in 1832 for the purpose of nominating 
Martin Van Buren for Vice-President) 
had been called by the Democratic mem- 
bers of the legislature of New Hamp- 
shire. In 1844 a “central committee . . . 
to promote the election of [James K.] 
Polk and [George M.]| Dallas” was ap- 
pointed by the convention; four years 
later it was formally organized. When 
the Republicans held their first conven- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1856, the Repub- 
lican National Committee was formed on 
the same pattern. 

For many years the two committees 
served as off-season custodians for their 
parties, functioning principally for the 
purpose of calling and organizing con- 





International 


Convention. From an organized frenzy, a man to guide the nation’s destinies. 
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ventions. In recent years, however, the 
committees have assumed an increasing 
importance as receiving and disbursing 
centers for party strategy and funds. 

Today the Republican National Com- 
mittee functions under Chairman Guy 
George Gabrielson of New Jersey, 60- 
year-old industrialist elected a year ago 
by National Committeemen friendly to 
Senator Robert A. Taft. Heading up the 
Democrats is 47-year-old banker Frank 
E. McKinney of Indianapolis, personal 
choice of President Truman when RFC 
scandals forced the resignation of for- 
mer Chairman William Boyle. Presum- 
ably both will serve until convention- 
time, when the nominee of each party 
traditionally has the right to name his 
own chairman. 

Working with McKinney and Gabri- 
elson are such party notables as the 
Democrats’ firm-jawed Mrs. India Ed- 
wards, director of the Women’s Divi- 
sion; the GOP’s ex-ball champ A. B. 
(Ab) Herman, executive director of the 
national committee. Sixty-two Republi- 
can staff members and 70 Democrats 
(both staffs will be doubled during the 
campaign) assist them, in a divisional 
structure (costing an average $45,000 a 
month) which includes Administration, 
Campaign, Finance, Public Relations, 
Radio and Television, Women, Labor, 
Veterans, Research and Minorities. 

Party Pocketbooks. Most impor- 
tant of these are Campaign and Finance. 
From faithful supporters all over the 
country Finance receives contributions 
ranging from $1 to $5,000; it disburses 
them to the party’s Presidential and 
Vice-Presidential candidates and, in off- 
year elections, to its candidates for Sen- 
ate and House. In the 1948 Presidential 
election, the Republican National Com- 
mittee spent $2,736.334 to lose with 
Thomas E. Dewey; the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee spent $1,886,054 to win 
with Harry S. Truman. 

In 1950 Congressional campaigns, 
the Republican committee spent $875,- 
663, the Democrats $2,007,136. The 
Finance Divisions of both parties also 
work closely with independent fund- 
raising groups, many set up on a tempo- 
rary basis for the duration of a cam- 
paign (“Democrats for Dewey.” “Repub- 
licans for Truman”). The Hatch Act 
places a limit of $3 million on spending 
by each national committee. Because 
national elections in the age of radio, 
television and high-priced printing cost 
considerably more than that, the inde- 
pendent groups are organized to make 
up the difference. Each may spend up 
to $3 million. 

Party Ammunition. Second most 
important arm of the national committee 
is the Campaign Division, which fur- 
nishes all possible assistance to the 
partys nominees for President, Vice- 
President, Senator and Representative. 
After state primaries have been held and 
candidates selected, the division steps in 
with campaign material, strategy sug- 
gestions, expert assistance. In co-opera- 
tion with the Library, Research and Press 
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Campaign Division 
helps party candidates 






Finance Division 
collects and distributes money 


Divisions it prepares a group of publica- 
tions which carry party policy to the 
grass-roots—the Republicans’ On The 
Political Front, Republican Fact Book 
and Chairman’s Letter; the Democrats’ 
Democratic Manual, Democratic Digest 
and Capital Comment. The nation’s news- 
papers may reprint without charge. 

After the national conventions, the 
Campaign Division functions in harmony 
with the men on the national ticket, who 
may either work through the national 
committee or, if they so desire, establish 
their own campaign organization on an 
informal liaison basis with national head- 
quarters. (Also co-operating informally 
are the Senatorial and Congressional 
Campaign Committees on Capitol Hill, 
and the State and County Central Com- 
mittees in the states—all independent, 
but held together by the strong ties of 
party self-interest. ) 

For the conventions, both commit- 
tees appoint special committees on Ar- 


Wide World 
Chairmen. Guy George Gabrielson sets 
pace for the Republican Party while... 
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Committee 


Pac 


rangements, on Call, on Credentials and 
on Rules. Call sets the number of dele- 
gates; Credentials seats them. The har- 
assed members of Arrangements handle 
the biggest headaches. 

Delegates. More than 1,200 will 
flock into Chicago for each convention, 
most with their families. Also, there'll be 
the press, hundreds of politicians, big- 
wigs and national figures. All must be 
housed and fed. Chicago, one of the three 
cities (New York and Atlantic City) with 
both adequate housing and adequate 
meeting halls, has given the committees 
a guarantee of 8,000 hotel rooms; in a 
pinch, 34,000 are available in the Loop 
area alone. But having the rooms avail- 
able and getting them all properly as- 
signed are two different things. 

Press, Radio, Television. In 1948, 
a total of 1,600 men and women reported 
the Republican Convention, 1,500 the 
Democratic. In Chicago’s International 
Amphitheater ($6,500 a day) an even 
greater number will need working space 
on the floor of the hall and in two large 
work rooms. 

Public. Of the Amphitheater’s esti- 
mated 12,000 seats, probably more than 
half will be reserved for delegates’ fami- 
lies and visiting dignitaries. The remain- 
der will be released to the public. 

On stage for each convention, decked 
out in orchids for the ladies and cigars 
for the men, will be the members of the 
party’s national committee—one man and 
one woman from each state, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the 
Canal Zone and the District of Columbia. 
Most of the men will be wealthy, success- 
ful businessmen or lawyers like Illinois’ 
Republican National Committeeman._ Wer- 
ner W. Schroeder; most of the women 
will be the wives of wealthy businessmen 
or lawyers, like California’s Democratic 
National Committeewoman Mrs. Edward 
Heller, wife of a millionaire oilman. 

In the four years between conven- 
tions they meet at irregular intervals in 
Washington, spend the rest of their time 
making public appearances and running 
political errands back home in their 


states. Schroeder estimates that he con- 
tacts the national committee 200 times a 
year, expects to devote “at least 18 weeks 
of my time, without compensation,” in 
1952. Mrs. Heller will do the same for 
her party. Both appear frequently at po- 
litical gatherings. Both do all they can to 
further the party’s interests in every pos- 
sible way. Just as the national commit- 
tees furnish a focal point for centralizing 
and co-ordinating national political ac- 
tivity, so the individual national commit- 
teemen and committeewomen serve as fo- 
cal points within their states. 

When the gavels fall on July 7 and 
July 21 in Chicago, the national com- 
mittees will shift gears—new committee 
members, some chosen by state primaries, 
some nominated by the state delegations 
will be formally confirmed by the conven- 
tions—and then go smoothly on with the 
business of electing candidates. There are 
times when the machinery slows down, 
but never a moment when it stops. 





Wide World 
. a smiling Frank E. McKinney guides 
the Democratic Party's campaigning. 
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The tragic waste of engineers 


Needed for defense, some wash test tubes, peel potatoes 


Can a skilled engineer serve his 
country better by practicing his profession 
or by peeling potatoes? 

Engineer X would like to know. 

He doesn’t want his name used, but 
he thinks the public ought to do some deep 
thinking about what’s happening to peo- 
ple like him. Here’s his story: He was 
graduated from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1948 as an aeronautical en- 
gineer. He worked for three years in the 
aircraft industry on stress analysis. Then 
he was drafted. 

Wasted Talent. Last week, as mili- 
tary men tried to push up lagging jet pro- 
duction, and plane-makers in turn begged 
for more aeronautical engineers.* Mr. X 
wondered whether he really needed a four- 
year technical education for his Army job 
—buck private in the infantry. 

An exceptional case? Unfortunately 
no, say the industrialists who are trying 
to scrape up enough engineers to supply 
the balanced defense-civilian production 
which Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wil- 
son says we must have. 

The nation is short some 60,000 en- 
gineers, yet men who could fill some of 
the jobs are passing out ice cubes in the 
Quartermaster Corps, even slinging hash 
in the Navy. 

In civilian life, one graduate engi- 
neer designed a complicated electronic 
device costing $10,000 (1/15 the cost of 
its inferior predecessor). He was recalled 
by the Navy, is presently serving as a 
$139.65-a-month electronics technician 
second class (pay equal to Army staff 
sergeant’s). 

*A big Lockheed Aircraft ad for aeronautical 
engineers featured “Southern Hospitality,’”’ swim- 
ming and golf, in an effort to lure them to its 


Georgia plant. So engineer-short is Consolidated 
Vultee that it plans to hire British and Canadians. 


How do these square pegs get as- 
signed to round holes? The answer lies 
deep in military thinking, and in draft and 
reservist-recall policies which refuse to 
regard the engineer as being any differ- 
ent from a bank clerk, a salesman or a 
hod-carrier. 

The Pentagon’s philosophy is simple: 
It will assign engineers to engineering 
jobs but if there are not enough jobs 
it uses engineers as it pleases. 

Industry says this is all wrong. It is 
willing to give the services all the en- 
gineers needed for actual engineering 





Pathfinder 
Peeling spuds. Is this as useful a job 
for engineers as scientific jobs like 


billets. But industry wants those left over 
to design and produce the sonar, the 
radar, the tanks and the planes which our 
fighting men so urgently need; and also 
to maintain civilian production in the 
face of a crippling shortage of materials. 
But instead industry has to yield to a 
frustrating set of circumstances: 

1. Draft boards, usually without en- 
gineer members or advice, often can’t see 
the woods for the trees. An Ohio draft 
board, for example, insisted upon classify- 
ing as 1-A (liable for immediate call-up) 
a chemical engineer from a plant making 
reactors for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and designing high priority guided 
missiles. 

2. Reservists are called up to serve 
in their World War II specialty, even 
though they have acquired in the mean- 
time one or more scientific degrees and 
great engineering skill. Similarly, the need 
for them in civilian jobs cuts little ice 
with Pentagon brass. Turned down, for 
example, was a request for deferment of 
a Navy lieutenant (jg) in charge of a 
group of engineers designing tank turrets 
for the Army. 

3. Transfer to engineering billets 
within the services is balled up in red tape. 
When, for instance, the Navy’s Bureau of 
Ordnance had 89 billets for engineers and 
the Office of Naval Intelligence was seek- 
ing chemical engineers, the Navy turned 
down a young chemical engineer’s request 
for transfer to such duty. He landed, in- 
stead, on a ship where all but 3 of the 18 
officers had engineering training; he 
couldn’t even land a job in the ship’s en- 
gineering department. 

4. Transfer to civilian engineering 
billets is next to impossible once a man is 
in the service. Teams of Defense Depart- 
ment recruiters are combing the cam- 
puses for more than 300 engineers to 
work as civilians in Virginia. Yet, in one 
Army company alone at Fort Belvoir, Va., 
there are nearly 150 college-trained en- 
gineers who can’t take the jobs because 





Science Service, York Corp. 


. . . studying seismograph readings to find oil, designing new aviators’ crash helmets or testing low temperature refrigerants? 
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Stretching the supply. Industry uses more girls like junior chemist Patricia Anderson to help engineers like Joseph Fox, also 


employs students like Henry Landau, 


they are ranked as privates and corporals. 

Why not stop drafting engineers who 
can’t be used as engineers? Instead of an- 
swering the question directly, Pentagon 
officials throw it back at industry: You 
have 90% of the nation’s engineers, they 
say; why not take some of them off 
drafting, machine nursing and routine 
inspections which could be done by oth- 
ers less skilled? 

Industry admits some companies may 











Sharp & Dohme, Internati ness Machines Corp. 


here integrating equations on an IBM calculator during his summer vacation. 


have hoarded engineering talents, kept 
men in training jobs longer than needed. 
But it is trying to remedy that. Consoli- 
dated Vultee (plane-maker) for exam- 
ple, sends skilled mechanics to Southern 
Methodist University at night so they can 
fill in for engineers. General Electric Co. 
is hiring Negro engineers. 

Much more can be done. 

But much more should be done, too, 
about the engineer waste in the services. 


For the number there steadily grows, is 
expected to take more than half of the 
1952 engineering college graduating class. 
Engineers spell the difference between 
technical progress in defense and defense 
with old-fashioned weapons. Russia, by 
Pentagon estimates, will graduate as many 
engineers and scientists as we do in the 
next five years. We can only hope she 
doesn’t use them to more strategic advan- 
tage. 


Want to be an engineer? Try this test 


Nobody is more vital than the en- 
gineer. Mechanical engineers designed 
the modern wood-working machinery 
which probably produced the chair you 
are sitting in. Your water is safe to 
drink because sanitary engineers made 
it so. In railroads, automobiles, bridges 
and the weapons which our troops use 
in Korea, you will find one vital com- 
ponent—the work of the engineer. 

It’s interesting work which may 
take him to the oilfields of Saudi Arabia 
or the arsenals of Detroit. It pays well, 
too: The going rate for fledgling engi- 
neers varies from $300 to $750 a month, 
depending upon the degrees held. They 
can rise in research or development; 
they can become production specialists ; 
they can switch to related fields like 
sales engineering or push right to the 
top as company executives. 

Early in 1950, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported a growing oversupply 
of engineers for available jobs. The 
oversupply simply didn’t prove out, but 
because of wide publicity given the re- 
port, many prospective engineering stu- 
dents went into other fields. The classes 
of 1954 will graduate only 17,000 en- 
gineers—less than one half the number 
graduating next June. 

Recently BLS corrected its report 
and said things had changed. Men who 
should know, like General Electric’s 
Maynard Boring, cannot see the slight- 
est chance of an engineer surplus ahead, 
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certainly not within the next ten years. 

Maybe you know a high school stu- 
dent who: might consider engineering, 
who should now be taking the science 
and math coursés needed for engineer- 
ing college admission. Try him (and for 
fun, yourself) on these sample engineer- 
ing-aptitude questions reprinted here by 
courtesy of the Psychological Corp. 
(Answers on page 48.) Maybe it will 
encourage him to take a complete apti- 
tude test, or to seek advice from his 
high school teachers. 


1. Jelly is eaten on bread 
toes cabbage soup _ lobsters. 


pota- 
2. Rickets is a kind of medicine 
disease furniture game _ food. 


3. Malachite is a kind of mineral 
disease race lumber cave. 


mascu- 
favored. 


4. Prodigal is wasteful 
line thrifty wandering 


5. Pensile means hanging thought- 
ful written criminal worthless. 


6. A truck was traveling from one 
city to another. At the end of the sec- 
ond day it had covered % of the dis- 
tance. Traveling at the same rate, how 
many days would it take it to cover the 
remaining distance? (A) 144 (B) 3% 
(C) 1% (D) 3% (E) lo. 


7. Divide: .0016 by .0008. 


8. Indicate a gear which will turn 
the same direction as the driver. 


the sun? 
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Red target. Vulnerable to bombing and sabotage, the heavily guarded Panama Canal (No. 1 on map) is the “throat” of the 


Americas, carries raw materials to U.S, arsenals, Alternative, 10,000 sub-menaced miles around, is via Straits of Magellan. 





U. S. Army 
Allies. Guarding the island approaches 
to the Canal, Latins would fight as fierce- 
ly as Colombia’s 1,000 men in Korea. 
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Better than the Monroe Doctrine 


Latins are now full partners in hemisphere defense 


Sirens wailing the start of World 
War III would rouse bluejackets in Nor- 
folk and Valparaiso, send pilots racing 
for planes in Maine and Mexico, alert 
troops throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere—for the first joint defense effort 
in the 125 years since Simén Bolivar, the 
Liberator, dreamed of a united continent. 

The blueprint is set for a hemisphere 
bastion. Already many of our imports for 
U.S. arsenals come from Latin America 
—85% of the aluminuni ore, 61% of the 
petroleum, 50% of the copper and lead, 
increasing quantities of iron ore. We 
could get more—enough food, for in- 
stance, to spell the difference between 
rationing and eating well. 

Protecting this storehouse tied up 


a great many U.S. troops during World 
War I]—about 130,000. In another war. 
Latin American units will man jungle 
outposts, island airfields and coastal pa- 
trol ships—guarding against subs, spies 
and saboteurs. The U.S. will help with 
arms and economic aid. 

All-American teamwork is the new 
answer to Russia’s major weapons—a big- 
ger and better submarine fleet, a bigger 
and better fifth column than the Nazis 
ever had. The fatherly protection of the 
Monroe Doctrine looks more like a part- 
nership. Today, through hemisphere plans 
studied daily at meetings of the Inter- 
American Defense Board in Washington, 
the 21 American republics are shoulder- 
ing responsibility in peace for war. 





U. S. Army 


Planners. Representatives of the American republics on Inter-American Defense Board gather daily in Washington to unify the 
hemisphere’s guard against the threat of Red bombers, subs, spies and saboteurs to shipping, plants, mines, airfields. 
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Minerals. Latin America is our main source of 20 critical ma- 
terials, like copper from world’s largest deposit in Chile. 





Wide World 


ATLANTIC 





International 


Communists are strong. Latin American troops would check 
spy and saboteur threat to “the storehouse of the Americas.” 
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Oil. Two thirds of our oil imports come from Venezuela. The 
refineries (5) were shelled by German subs in last war. 





U. 8. Army 
Defense. Latin units manning antiaircraft guns and coastal 
batteries will free about ten U.S. divisions for attack. 





International 


Food. Heavy World War II sinkings off River Plate (3) and 
Brazil’s bulge (4) cut food exports—like Argentine cattle. 





Wide World 


Raiders. Reds’ 500 subs could tie up 20% of the U.S. fleet 
on patrol and convoy tasks that Latins may now take over. 
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Big spotlight on the little mink 


A symbol of luxury becomes a symbol of corruption 


A slender, prolific little animal 
with a liking for the water, fish and stolen 
chickens this week threatened to displace 
the braying donkey as the symbol (since 
the 1870s) of the Democratic Party. In 
the folklore of American politics the 
place of Mustela vison, commonly called 
the mink, already was assured. 

The predatory, weasel-like mink 
would be a pest were it not for its glossy, 
rich brown fur. A sign of elegance and 
wealth, the fur is esteemed by queen, 
chorus girl and politician’s wife—and de- 
sired by, but out of the reach of, most 
women. A mink coat may cost from 
$1,600 for an inferior Louisiana grade 
to $30,000 (plus 20% Federal tax) for 
the scarce sapphire mutation; capes sell 


GIT Yo'sELF 
LOST, BOY.... 
AHM TH' NEW 
PAHTY SYMBOL! 


Berryman, Washington Star 


As a Washingtonian saw it. 


from $450 to $3,500. Even mink-dyed 
muskrat runs to $800. Mrs. E. Merl 
Young’s “royal pastel” coat, acquired 
when she typed at the White House, sold 
at a discount price of $8.450. Mrs. T. La- 
mar Caudle’s coat cost $2,400 at whole- 
sale. 

Big Business. In 1950 minkeries or 
mink ranches in the U.S. numbered 2.027 
and produced enough pelts. with foreign 
importations, to provide one coat (71 to 
77 skins) for every 2,094.2 women, ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau. 

Last week, after new revelations of 
the growing importance of mink in our 
political life, cartoonists enjoyed a field 
day. The disclosures gave them a ready- 
made subject for their barbed drawings. 





Hutton, Philadelphia Inquirer 


Bargain Basement 





In the limelight. This little mink didn’t want to get into politics, preferred perhaps to grace the form of a lovely model. 





Eleanor Lambert 


Talburt, Scripps-Howard 


Evolution of a Symbol 


re ee the — 
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Truman’s Troubles 


Seibel, Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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Hard-of-Hearing? Youll Bless Us 
for this New, FREE, 24 Page Book that Tells the 


TRUTH ABOUT HEARING AID CLAIMS 


ZENITH ROYAL 


775 


Tiny, light-weight, in beauti- 
ful golden finish. Complete, 
ready to wear. See also the 
Zenith *‘Super-Royal’’ for 
severe hearing loss. 
Same fine features. 

Same low price. 


TH 
AND ONLY aN HEARING AIDS 


GIVE YOU ALL THESE QUALITY FEATURES 
| Exclusive, New, Patented Permaphone — as- 


sures excellent performance even under extreme 


heat or humidity. 


Reserve Battery Switch—insures continuous hear- 
ing in event of A” battery failure. 


4-Way Finger Touch Tone Control —adjusts in- 
stantly to give emphasis to high, medium, low or 
full range of tones covered by the instrument. 


Fingertip Volume Control —affords instant vari- 
ation of volume needed to hear anything from a 
whisper to a concert. 


ay 

The Royalty ¥3 

e 

By Makers of World-Famous Zenith Radio, Television and FM sets 
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This Book May Be Worth $100 or More To You! Published 
Only To Give You The Facts—Not To Get Your Name 


Wearing the tiny new Zenith Hearing Aid has rapidly become as smart, as 
acceptable as wearing eye-glasses. Yet Zenith knows there are many who hesitate 
to purchase any hearing aid because of doubts and misgivings caused by con- 
flicting claims. Now—in one complete book— Zenith takes off the gloves— 
and answers these questions—strips a// the mystery from hearing aid buying. 

“What does the American Medical Association say about hearing aids?” “Are 
‘invisible’ aids really invisible?” “How can I tell what maker tells the truth 
about his hearing aid?” “Why should I go to my doctor for advice about hear- 
ing?” “How can I hear better for less money?” “What is true, and what leads 
only to more unhappiness in hearing aid claims?” 

To the hard-of-hearing! You will find this the most valuable and revealing 
set of facts yet published. 


Bone Conduction Devices available at moderate extra cost 


A WHOLE NEW LIFE AHEAD FOR 
THE HARD-OF-HEARING 


Hear Better or Pay Nothing. We believe 
no hearing aid—even the highest quality — 
need sell for more than $75. Here is Zenith’s 
unconditional guarantee of quality: “If any 
$200 aid in your opinion, in any way out- 
performs a $75 Zenith, your money back 
(under our unconditional 10-day return priv- 
ilege). You shall be the sole judge.” Consult 
your classified telephone directory for name 
of dealer, or write for local dealer list. 


Chie and Mais Today! LO 





Look only to your 
Doctor for advice on 
your ears and hearing 


Zenith Radic Corporation a. § 
1S Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 1247 4) 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Gentiemen: Please send me your free 24-page book thot tells the | 
whole truth about hearing aids, true and false claims, and how to | 


Ree buy correctly. | understand it will arrive in plain wrapper and in 


no way obligates me. 
MAY BE WORTH 


00 POI Oana ~censpenitemanernnpnsinsiinnssns iistaiinjncsivancenasshiieimisiiniainanedationiisimanstiaes 
$ (PLEASE PRINT) 
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THE WORLD AND US 








It’s time for somebody to talk 
realistically about the hodgepodge 
scheme for a consolidated Western 
European Army, as adopted “in prin- 
ciple” at the Rome meeting of the 
NATO Council. 

The plan calls for a pooling, with 
important reservations, of the military 
forces of France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, and West 
Germany. The first thing to be noted is 
that two of these six prospective part- 
ners—tiny Luxembourg and West Ger- 
many—have no military strength. 

Belgium and the Netherlands 
might raise a handful of divisions be- 
tween them. The Italian Army is lim- 
ited by treaty to 250,000 men. France, 
in dire economic straits, is the only 
one of these six countries which now 
has important military strength. 






















* * 











Although there are very few 
troops to pool, the plan approved at 
Rome is full of exceptions to consoli- 
dation. Soldiers of the six countries 
would not be in the European Army if 
(1) needed for internal security; (2) 
serving in colonial territory; (3) serv- 
ing in an “international” undertaking, 
such as Korea, Austria-or Berlin. 

This means that if a conscript 
from Paris is sent to Morocco for 
training he will be regarded as a 
French soldier. Returning to France, 
the same man would become a West- 
ern European soldier. If sent to Korea 
he would have a third change of alle- 
giance, becoming a U.N. soldier. No 
loyalty to anything or anybody can be 
expected from switching a man’s alle- 
giance around like that. 

The proposed Western European 
Army would have a commanding offi- 
cer—General Eisenhower—but no flag, 
no capital, no country and no govern- 
ment to serve. There is only a promise 
to set up something to be called a 
“European Authority,” somehow re- 
sponsible, to all six governments. 
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This nameless thing received a 
preliminary approval in Rome only 
because the European statesmen have 
been led to believe that the United 
States will pay all the bills. But Amer- 
ican equipment won’t create a con- 
solidated army so long as the soldiers 
in it can be changed back from “Euro- 
pean” to French, or Dutch, or Belgian 
overnight. 

This plan will never get beyond 
the drafting stage accomplished at the 
end of November in Rome. Winston 
Churchill has confirmed the earlier 
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Ike and a European Army 






by Felix Morley 


Acme 
Ike. A smile from Britain’s Margaret, 
but trouble ahead with a flagless army. 


decision of the British Labor Govern- 
ment not to participate. And Secretary 
of the Treasury Snyder has warned 
the Europeans that the next session of 
Congress will decide whether any more 
American money goes for this foolish- 
ness. It may be hoped that Mr. Snyder 
has spoken equally frankly to his col- 
league, Secretary of State Acheson, 
who is the intellectual father of the 
grandiose idea. 

If a single Western European 
Army is desirable, the way to achieve 
it is to establish some sort of European 
political federation first. Some French 
spokesmen have argued that an army 
must serve a government, and that to 
discuss a Federated European Army 
in advance of any Federated European 
Government puts the cart before the 


horse. 
2 * *# 





Of most interest to Americans 
is how the probable collapse of this 
house of cards will affect Eisenhower’s 
plans. Failure of a consolidated Euro- 
pean Army would not mean failure of 
his mission, for it is still possible to 
develop separate national contingents 
under his command. But the scheme 
now repudiated by the British was ap- 
proved by Ike as a possible shortcut. 
Its dismal prospects could help the 
general to decide that a more promis- 
ing avenue of endeavor is open to him 
at home. 


FBI’s ‘Most Wanted’ 
fall one by one 


He couldn’t take it any longer. For 
16 years he had been on the run. Worry, 
weariness and stomach ulcers pyramided. 
Last week in New York Meyer Dembin, 
39, tired of running from the FBI, gave 
himself up. The onetime “tough guy”— 
who for the last ten years had “gone 
straight” by making hooked rugs— 
pleaded guilty to a $20,000 bank robbery. 

Dembin was the eighteenth fugitive 
to be removed from the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation’s never-ending list of 
“Ten Most Wanted Men.” 

The Thug Parade. Actually, the 
FBI wants hundreds of criminals. But 21 
months ago it prepared a roster of ten 
particularly daring and elusive bad men, 
publicized them as the “Most Wanted.” 

One by one, murderer, hijacker, em- 
bezzler or auto thief was picked up— 
sometimes through a citizen’s tip, some- 
times by local law officers, but usually 
by the FBI’s own trained hunters. On 
Nov. 16, Raymond E. Young, wanted for 
burglary and assault, was seized in Den- 
ver four days after getting on the list. 
As a “person in hiding” is erased from 
the list, another is added. 

Still on the list, temporarily down to 
eight, is William Francis (Willie the 
Slick) Sutton. who walked into a New 
York bank as it opened for business one 
day last year—and walked out with $63,- 
492. Gangland later reported the death 
and burial of Sutton, but the FBI put 
that down as just another slick trick, 
says he is still alive. 

The FBI is confident that sooner or 
later it will run all to earth. For the fis- 
cal year 1950 it tracked down 6,097 
wanted persons. 





Wide World 
Meyer Dembin. After 16 years the FBI 


gets a man who was tired of running. 
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NEW KINDS OF BRAKES GET TOUGH TESTS 


How Chrysler Corporation engineered and built 
better brakes for the new cars and military vehicles 


The picture story on this page was made by photographer 
Jerry Cooke, famous for “picture reporting” in leading 
magazines. He traveled 7000 miles to get a story on the 
development and testing of the latest thing in brakes for 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars, and the 
newest military vehicles built by Dodge Truck. 
























Cooke shows you how safety is built into cars 
which play such an important part in the lives 
of Americans... and gives a glimpse of 
the way a big automobile company 
handles defense assignments. 





STOPPING ON 60 PER CENT GRADE. 
Dodge-built Army cargo truck demonstrat- 
ing braking power at U. S. Army Ordnance 


SEAGOING SEDANS. Arkansas “mud test” of 
Chrysler-designed brake seals, best ever made to help 
keep out mud and grit. They protect famous Safe- Proving Grounds, Aberdeen, Md. Special 
Guard Hydraulic Brakes. These brakes have two 
extra cylinders, for smooth, controlled stops. They’re 
on Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto cars, and all Chryslers 
except Crown Imperials, which have disc brakes. 


new Chrysler-engineered brakes take hold 
easily . . . last six times as long as brakes 
used on similar vehicles in World War II. 





“CIs 


NEW DISC BRAKES. W. R. Rodger, brake development en- 
gineer, shows parts of Chrysler’s new disc brakes. They operate 
with light pedal pressure, never need adjustment, stay effective 
even with many repeated stops. At right is cutaway of unique 
forced-air cooling system that makes new brakes last longer. 
Fins create cooling air current. “Cool” brakes mean safer driving. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines > Oilite Powdered Metal Products ° Mopar Parts & Accessories © Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration ° Cycleweld 


















Rosemary Clooney. 
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Gold in young voices 


Singers just old enough to vote make most 


of today’s popular record hits 


By John M. Conly 


“Could I get just a sandwich, 
Dan?” pleaded Tony Bennett. “I haven’t 
had anything to eat since breakfast.” 

Dan Stevens, Columbia Records’ 
East Coast promotion manager, looked at 
his watch. “No,” he answered heartlessly, 
“You’re due on stage at 6:15 and it’s 
nearly 6 now.” 

Bennett grinned, shrugged and ac- 
cepted a chocolate bar from a softhearted 
newspaper reporter. He offered half to 
Rosemary Clooney. Busy signing phono- 
graph records in white ink for breathless 
teen-agers, she shook her golden head: 

“IT had a malted, Tony. You eat it.” 

“Sweet kids,” said Stevens—fondly, 
as befits a man talking about a half-mil- 
lion dollar property. Then he herded the 
sweet kids out of the record-shop and 
back to their dressing rooms in Loew’s 
Capitol Theater, Washington. 

While they got ready to go out and 
sing in the 6:15 stage show, Stevens went 
through his notebook, checking the rest 
of their evening’s schedule. There were 
calls on two disk jockeys; a visit to a 
wounded-ward at a military hospital; a 
“casual” drop-in at a leading night spot; 
the late stage show, then bed. 

There would be a week of this, and 
Stevens had two more Columbia men 
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along to make sure the nation’s capital 
got the full impact of the Clooney-Ben- 
nett visit. At the time, Rosemary’s clang- 
ing, bouncing record of Come On-a My 
House was moving toward the million- 
sales mark. Tony’s Cold, Cold Heart and 
Because of You were just establishing 
semipermanent residence at the head of 
the country’s popular best-seller lists. 

The sweet kids were at the top. But 
they had reached it almost overnight. To 
keep them there was the purpose of their 
personal appearance tour, with its 17- 
hour working days, and of the tireless 
skirmishing of the Columbia promotion- 
men with them. Rosemary and Tony, to- 
gether with two other young Columbia 
songsters, Guy Mitchell and newcomer 
Johnnie Ray, had sold some six and a 
half million records within a year. Young 
voices on ballad-records had suddenly be- 
come very big business. 

This wasn’t a one-company phenom- 
enon, either. Mercury Records’ great 24- 
year-old, Patti Page, had set an all-time 
one-year one-disk record with Tennessee 
Waltz—nearly three million sales. Capi- 
tol’s clever, unpretentious “young mar- 
rieds,” Les Paul and Mary Ford, had 
piled hit on hit for a total of almost five 
million sales in 1951. 

RCA Victor was busily pushing Ed- 
die Fisher, April Stevens, June Valli and 





Merv Griffin, all in their early 20’s. Mer- 
cury had Tony Fontane and Bobby 
Haynes to back up the fabulous Patti. 
M-G-M’s roster featured Cindy Lord, 20, 
and Fran Warren, 24. Decca had Ronnie 
Gilbert, Don Cherry, Jane Turzy, Tamara 
Hayes. Capitol, in addition to the Paul- 
Ford gold mine, had sweet-voiced Gisele 
MacKenzie and Bob Sands. 

These young vocalists, some of them 
hardly more than children, and their 
songs—bouncy, folksy or sentimental, but 
always simple—were now the mainstay of 
what the record trade calls the “pop” 
business. This doesn’t include “folk” rec- 
ords (hillbilly and Western) or “race” 
(blues and rhythm, by Negro perform- 
ers). In general, the true “pop” is aimed 
at listeners in no special place or group- 
ing—except possibly an age-grouping. tt 
was youngsters, back in the 1930’s, who 
originally put Glenn Miller, Artie Shaw, 
Goodman, the Dorseys and other dance- 
music stylists on top of the lists. It is still 
youngsters who start the fads in record- 
buying—and stop them. 

Upset. They put an end to the band- 
leaders’ reign shortly after World War IL. 
Prior to that, a name-band with its own 
special musical arrangements was almost 
a necessity to a hit-record. A disk made 
with only a studio band was automati- 
cally classified as a “B” production. Now 
the studio band, often led by the studio’s 
artist-and-repertory manager, is part of 
the standard formula for a sure-fire hit. 
Its function is to play background for a 
24-year-old singer who may not even be 
able to read music. 

Just how this happened, nobody 
knows. Red-headed Fran Warren, who 
got her musical education singing with 
bands (“swing from Charlie Barnet; 
sweet from Claude Thornhill’) says the 
bands offered too much of the same thing 
too long: “Even the best candy, you can’t 
force down people’s throats.” Booking 
agents think the trouble is that today’s 
younger generation doesn’t know how te 
dance, which they blame on the war. 

Whatever the cause, dance-band mu- 
sic suddenly lost its youth-appeal. Hill- 
billy records began to fill the gap, in- 
vading city markets. New York recording 
directors hunted desperately for some- 
thing with which to fight back. What they 
finally found was the young “personality” 
singer. 


that a touch of hillbilly quality crops up 
in many new “pop” hits. Les Paul, of 
course, was a hillbilly singer, under the 
name of Rhubarb Red, for some years. 
Clara Anne Fowler, better known as Patti 
Page, began developing her singing-style 
on the Page Dairy radio program (hence 
her pseudonym) in Tulsa. The smoothed- 
up semi-country flavor of Tennessee Waltz 
is what she finally worked out as best bet 
for general acceptance today. Her unert- 
ing hit surprised no one who knew her. 
Ever since she learned algebra in her 
spare time in grade school, for fun, there 
has been no doubt that Patti has brains. 

In a sense, both Patti and Les Paul, 
who comes from Waukesha, Wis., worked 
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Country-Style. It is no accident 
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out their styles in half-country, half-city 
listener areas—then brought them to 
town when the time was ripe. Both are 
natural experimenters: it’s significant 
that, at about the same time, each of them 
began experimenting with tape-recorders 
in the same way, making double, triple, 
even quadruple-voiced recordings in 
which they harmonized with themselves. 
Paul now makes all the Paul-Ford re- 
cordings on his own machine, turning 
the finished tape over to Capitol engineers 
for disk-cutting. 

Talent-Tailors. More truly typical 
newcomers in the young vocalist depart- 
ment haven’t had to work out their styles 
themselves this way. That’s up to the rec- 
ord companies’ artist-and-repertory direc- 
tors, who fit singer-to-song-to-treatment. 
Most celebrated of these is Columbia’s 
Mitch Miller, who has launched, all in 
the past year, Rosemary Clooney, Tony 
Bennett and Guy Mitchell. 

Miller, a stocky, kinetic man with a 
beard, is often referred to as a genius and 
seldom argues about it. He is one of the 
world’s best oboists (classical or pop- 
ular), one of the leading makers of chil- 
dren’s records (Little Golden Records) 
and an almost infallible picker of tunes 
and talent. 

Asked which comes first, the singer, 
the song or the special musical treatment, 
Miller says “the idea.” The idea, in rec- 
ords made by the newly-come youngsters, 
is usually to keep the finished product 
from having too much finish. It should 
have some imperfections, to keep it in- 
formal, personal and endearing. Tony 
Bennett, for example, sometimes sings a 
little flat, especially in melancholy bal- 
lads. This should be treasured, says Mil- 
ler; it keeps Bennett sounding like “the 
boy down the street, singing with a slight 
tear in his voice.” 

Miller loves working with new 
“kids,” because, as he puts it, “they have 
nothing to lose”—no established styles or 
reputations. So they'll let him experi- 
ment. Purely experimental was the slam- 
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**Popsie’’ 


Les Paul & Mary Ford. With a tape recorder thrown in, they’re a quartet—or more. 


bang pace he set for Rosemary Clooney 
(“wonderful girl, she can do anything 
from barrel house hillbilly to blues”) and 
Stan Freeman’s harpsichord in Come 
On-a My House. 

To be good experimental material, 
what a young singer needs most is per- 
sonality and natural charm. Musical 
know-how can come later. 

And, without exception, the success- 
ful ones do have charm. It is quite pos- 
sible not to enthuse over Eddie Fisher’s 
upper-throat warbling, for instance. But 
people find it very hard not to like slight, 
winsome, 23-year-old Eddie himself. This 
goes even for his 80-some comrades in the 
Army Band, who are all sergeants, where- 
as Eddie (one of two draftees in the out- 
fit) is a lowly Pfc. To make the most of 
this Fisher-appeal, incidentally, the Army 
has him constantly on recruiting tours, 
with emphasis on Wacs. 

(Had it been male recruits they were 
after, their best bet would have been 
Eddie’s fellow Victor-artist, pert, pro- 


vocative April Stevens, 21, whose /’m in 
Love Again has stirred Gls in training 
camps almost to riots.) 

There is no sameness, however, in 
the youngsters’ tastes. Eddie Fisher loves 
Puccini operas. Tony Bennett listens to 
Bela Bartok concertos. Guy Mitchell 
twangs Western ditties on a guitar, back- 
stage, or bellows rhythmic Yugoslav folk 
songs. Both come natural; he’s an ex- 
cowboy of Yugoslav descent, really 
named AI Cernic. At 15 he broke his first 
bronco, bought with $25 he earned as an 
apprentice saddle-maker. 

Tot-Magnet. Rosemary Clooney’s 
immediate vicinity is always cluttered 
with children, borrowed from friends and 
relatives. They fascinate her (her favor- 
ite work is making Columbia children’s 
records) and she them. Someday she 
aims to have some of her own, but she’s 
Irish and doesn’t believe in show-business 
marriages. First she has to fulfill a movi 
contract, with Warner Bros. Then maybe 
she'll think about it. Columnists link her 





Zinn Arthur, Robert Perkins, Rothschild 


Priceless trio. Mercury, RCA Victor and Capitol are happy about Patti Page (left), April Stevens and Gisele MacKenzie. 
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Dennis Stock; Graphic House 


Genius at work. In and out of Columbia’s control booth, Mitch Miller sweats out a new song with Guy Mitchell. 


name with TV star Dave Garroway, but 
she says she hasn’t known him long 
enough to be serious: “and, besides, we 
never are serious.” Last summer at Long 
Island’s swanky Bridgehampton sportscar 
races, Rosemary stood in the Garroway 
mechanics’ pit, holding up cards marked 
“Lap 12” and “Lap 13” as Garroway’s 
Jaguar flashed by. Suddenly she giggled, 
began scribbling with a crayon. Next time 
around, instead of “Lap 14,” Garroway 
read: “Don’t hurry; your option’s been 
picked up.” 

No Deadheads. Like many of the 
new-vocalist crop, Rosemary can’t read a 
note—but she can learn a song, cold, in 
15 minutes. That’s talent—but so was 
Gisele MacKenzie’s prodigy-record as a 
violinist at Toronto’s Royal Conservatory. 
So was Tony Bennett’s learning to sight- 
read while turning pages for a friend who 
played cello in a neighborhood string 
quartet. The friend, Sam Katz, was also 
a popular band leader. It was he who got 
Bennett to think seriously of singing. 
Bennett had first studied to be an artist, 
then to be an actor. Probably he could 
have succeeded at all three. He still draws 
very well. (So do Patti Page and Fran 
Warren.) 

Mitch Miller figures that the average 
successful “pop” singer can count.on five 
years at the top. A new generation of 
teen-age record buyers will come into 
action then. Rare is the Dinah Shore or 
Jo Stafford who can go on and on. Most 
of the young pop-hit clan have no illu- 
sions about this—but plenty of plans. 
They purposely think of themselves as 
being in ‘show business, rather than 
music. Tony Bennett has his American 
Theater Wing training. Fran Warren 
toured last summer with a road company 
of Finian’s Rainbow. Rosemary has the 
movies—and a timeless standby—chil- 
dren’s records. TV offers possibilities to 
all (“but you have to be an entertainer 
there, not just a singer”). 

Conversely, the pop-record business 
attracts show people as well. A newcomer 
to the Decca stable is Dolores Gray, 25- 
year-old musical comedy sensation who 
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captivated London in Annie Get Your 
Gun and now co-stars in New York in 
Two on the Aisle. Her first pop record, 
Shrimp Boats, is competing not too badly 
(in New York, at least) with the Jo Staf- 
ford version, At Columbia, Mitch Miller 
has been grooming Carol Channing, star 
of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. 

If either of these fails to make a disk 
hit, it probably will be because they’re a 
little bit too good—no imperfections. 
Even friendly disk jockeys (and they are 
the prime popularity medium for “pops,” 
with juke boxes second and nothing else 
in the running) can’t put a singer over 
if the youngster-public doesn’t get what 
it wants. 


Sometimes the young customers pick 
out a new favorite before the jockeys spot 
him. Gene Klavan, who simulcasts an 
“after midnight” d-j show from WTOP- 
TV (CBS-Washington), a “clear chan- 
nel” wide-coverage station, held a studio 
audition last year. 

Klavan, who thought he knew all the 
top favorites (he listens to every record 
he gets—sometimes hundreds a month) 
was puzzled at the strange, high delivery 
of some of the boy hopefuls. It took him 
several minutes to figure out that they 
were imitating a brand-new singer—Ed- 
die Fisher. “I knew then that Eddie was 
in,” said Klavan. “At least, it was a 
change from Vic Damone.” 





Pathfinder 


Youth appeal. Pfc. Eddie Fisher obliges eager teen-agers with autographs. 
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Jimmy said 
(wo billion prayers 


***God bless everybody!’ he said ...short and sweet. 


“Then I kissed him goodnight, tucked him 
in, put out the light and went downstairs. 


“That was a big order! Two billion people 
on this earth ... and Jimmy was praying 
for them all! 


“Now ... if you were going to have that 
many people blessed, what one big blessing 
would you wish for them all? 


“Freedom! What finer thing than Freedom for 
all the peoples of the world? Why, anybody 
who knows what our Freedom really means 
would give his eyeteeth to be an American 
citizen. Let’s see why: 


“Here we have freedom of religion. Our news- 
papers can say anything they want and so can 
we, short of libel, slander or sedition. Our 
kids are taught Freedom from kindergarten 
up. Here we have a free choice of places to 
live in, businesses to go into or jobs to work 
at, like mine at Republic (you ought to see 
the steel we’re producing down at the plant!) 


“Come voting time, nobody sees us mark our 
ballots ... nor can he know whom we vote 
for. And we can squawk our heads off in town 
meetings or write what we think to our Con- 
gressmen ... and nobody puts us in jail for it. 


“As long as we don’t step on the other fellow’s 
Freedom, we Americans are the freest people 
in the world. But there are plenty of people 
trying to rob us of those Freedoms and run 
things their way. Outside enemies . . . but we 
have plenty imside, too. They sneak into 
our schools, businesses, unions, social clubs 
... everywhere! 


“Let’s keep an eye on those who attack our 
Freedoms... while Jimmy prays for the other 
two billion whose greatest blessing would be 
the Freedoms we already have!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


LIKE GOLD, SCRAP IS WHERE YOU FIND IT! And 
there’s scarcely an industry, business or storage yard 
that cannot yield a rich load of Scrap Iron. Do you 
know that it takes 100 tons of Scrap Iron to produce 
200 tons of mew steel? Of course, you know how badly 
America needs that new steel today. For Defense. For 
Construction. For Production. And for Civilian needs. 
Prospect around your place for all the discarded, 
broken, worn or obsolete equipment, tools and 
machines today. And sell it to your local “junk” dealer 
for Scrap tomorrow ! 


* *% * 


For a full color reprint of this advertisement, 
write Dept. G, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio. 
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PUT MEAT INTO YOUR DEEP-FREEZER or locker during the next 30 days. This 
applies especially to pork and chicken. This is the heavy marketing 
season and prices are down. Meat packers always fill their storage 


space with hams, bacon and sausage during the winter to carry enough 
for the periods of scarcity and higher prices. 


BUY CITRUS FRUITS--the new crop is now moving. Select by "weighing" in the 
hand rather than by color. The best oranges and grapefruit are heavy 
for their size and have no soft spots. A slight greenish tinge 
usually means only faulty coloring treatment-——-not poor quality. 


BE A CHEERFUL GIVER-——and liberal——up to the amount allowed as income tax deduc-— 
tions. Higher tax rates make the cost less to you. Use the money at 
home instead of letting it go to Washington. Strengthen your 
churches; improve your schools and libraries; fix up your parks and 
playgrounds; give to charity. 

PUSH COLLECTIONS on past due bills-—— more accounts are being reported slow. 
Money will be scarce during the next four months as people struggle 
to pay taxes and Christmas bills. Paychecks are smaller. Many 
businesses are making less profits. 


PAY UP your past due bills-—~and keep them paid Establish a top credit stand- 
ing for the day when you may need to “borrow. It is good business 
—-lets you know your cash position. Housewives take note! Don't 
risk letting your family get caught with sickness or other emergen- 
cies with a lot of bills outstanding. Pay up--start the new year 
with a clean slate. 

LAST CALL TO "SPEND TO SAVE" on your income tax if you are in business. If 
your profits have been high for 195l--consider what repairs and pur- 
chases you should make as you close out the year. The Government 
pays over one half fee most corporations. Get your buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment into shape-—a year of higher costs is ahead. 

SOME SALES WILL BE DELAYED past Jan. 1 by businessmen and farmers reporting in- 
come on a cash basis. Consult your tax adviser-——and your banker——-now 
for advice on how to manage not to pay more income taxes than the law 
requires. After you close your books it may be too late. 


TAX AVOIDANCE is not only proper but the duty of management, says Dr. Beardsley 
Ruml, noted business adviser of New York. "Business management is 
a trustee for all parties at interest in the health and growth of the 
business——-stockholders, workers, vendors and customers——pay 
such taxes as are legally imposed——no less, and equally no more." 

OUR ECONOMY IS NOT DEPRESSION-—PROOF, in the opinion of William A. McDonnell, 
president of the First National Bank in St. Louis. "In a slave state 
there are no business cycles, but as long as men are free to buy and 
sell in an open market there will be ups and downs in business." Many 
able economists look for a downswing in business during 1952. 

THE CUT IN DOLLAR SPENDING by Britain and France means less imports from the 
United States. It will help soften our markets and hasten the day 
when there will be enough goods to meet demand. It all depends on 
how liberal Uncle Sam is-——and you can't predict what our big Govern- 
ment will do. 

LABOR SHORTAGE WILL INCREASE in 1952. It can only be met by finding ways to 
use more older workers, women, nonwhites, youths and handicapped 
persons. Get rid of your prejudices—-try using other people-——and 
different methods. Evening shifts have brought a flood of top work- 
ers. Men extended their work week and got variety. Women let hus-— 


bands "baby-sit" while they boosted the family income-—a change from 
housework. 
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“Tears young Malayan soldier is guarding 
a strategic area. Not an arsenal, not an 
atom bomb plant — but, in its own way, just 


as important to the United States. 


The “protected place” is a large rubber 
plantation in Malaya. Today, the freedom- 
loving people of Malaya are waging a bitter 
shooting war with hit-and-run Communist 
bandits who are bent on disrupting the 


country’s vital natural rubber production. 


Malaya supplies nearly half of the world’s 
natural rubber. The lack of such rubber would 
affect the security of all the free nations. 


In spite of the severe handicaps of trying to 
fight a jungle-hidden enemy, Malaya has 
succeeded in stemming the Communist tide. 
Malayan rubber production has been maintained. 
The rubber planter continues to work his 
rubber land, though it means risking his life 
every hour of the day and night. 


In their fight against the Communists in 
Malaya, the people of this important Southeast 
Asian country are maintaining an outpost of 
freedom and democracy in the very shadow 

of the Iron Curtain. 







Natural Rubber 


Bureau , 
1631 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 









Write for Free Booklet “Naturat Rusper anp You” 
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Water in the desert. Just as important to Idaho as any new oil gusher could be. 





New Idaho frontier—480 feet down 


A modern pioneer brings food to the desert 


Julion Clawson peered into the 
shallow well on his desert farm in Idaho’s 
Snake River country. From inside came a 
cool breeze that knocked his hat off. 
Clawson’s careworn expression yielded to 
surprise. His eyes turned to his fields with 
their stunted wheat near death from dry 
heat, to the horizon where thousands of 
acres of rich soil grew only sagebrush. 

“I knew nature was giving me a 
nudge, was trying to tell me something,” 
he said later. 

That message, he figured, might be 
that the lava rock underlying the land 
was porous and saturated with water. If it 
were not porous, how could the air circu- 
late underground? 

Clawson forgot about the huge debt 
that had been his harvest from an attempt 
to dry farm his 11,000 acres (bought at 
$10 an acre). He forgot the German-Rus- 
sian immigrants who failed before him on 
these same south-central Idaho plains 
north of Rupert. 

Lost Water. He searched old 
pamphlets of the U.S. Geological Survey 
until he found several that said the geo- 
logical formation in the area indicated 
water under the surface. The one-time 
farm loan appraiser recalled that Lost 
River and Little Lost River disappear 
underground 100 miles northeast of 
Rupert. Could they be the source of the 
water that boiled up in the Snake below 
Buhl in the white columns of the famous 
Thousand Springs? Did their millions of 
acre-feet of water pass under his land, 
saturating the lava rock? 

Now Clawson’s idea fanned the de- 
sire to produce from the soil that had 
set him to farming. He estimated that he 
could drill a well 400 feet deep with 
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$12,000. But he didn’t have that much. 

Clawson asked the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to go 50-50 with him on the cost. 
The bureaucrats smiled. The stubborn 
farmer asked if the Bureau would supply 
power for electric pumps if he dug the 
well. The bureaucrats palmed him off on 
the Idaho Power Co. with a gentle tech- 
nique developed for eccentric subjects. 

Still eager, Clawson talked to the 
power company officials at Boise. Their 
reaction was swift. After Clawson raised 
$12,000 through another mortgage on his 
land, the company extended their power 
line at a cost of $250,000. 

Clawson started drilling, hit water 
at 270 feet and went on to 480 feet. The 
well yielded 2,000 gallons a minute. Idaho 
responded as it might to an oil gusher. 
Individuals and companies sank scores 
of wells in the area. 

The wells proved the water-bearing 
lava formation is 265 feet thick. This 
means 26 acre-feet of water below every 
surface acre. Clawson had discovered 
what is thought to be the largest sub- 
terranean water reservoir in North Amer- 
ica. He guesses that about 15% of the 
water comes from the “lost” rivers and 
that the rest is drainage from hills and 
mountains. 

Clawson sold 4,400 acres to meet 
production costs. Now his tenacity has 
started to pay off. His many pumps in- 
clude two—the largest in the area—capa- 
ble of lifting 5,000 gallons a minute. 

Land-Office Business. Undevel- 
oped land has jumped from a low of 50¢ 
an acre to $50 an acre. Last fall mile-long 
rows of sugar beets, potatoes, peas, beans 
and great seas of wheat were harvested. 
Some farmers have been reported getting 





back twice the cost of their land in a year. 

One average operator, Lawrence Duf- 
fin, a young Rupert lawyer, last fall got 
30,000 pounds of potatoes, three fourths 
of them No. 1 Idaho bakers, and 60 
bushels of wheat per acre. He also grew 
peas and sugar beets on his 1,000 acres. 

Clawson lightly dismisses his success 
as a result of “stubbornness,” but others 
place him with the resourceful, ingenious 
men who developed America’s wealth. 

Also in this group are officials of 
the S. A. Camp Farm Co. of California, a 
potato supplier for the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. Camp harvested hun- 
dreds of thousands of bushels of potatoes 
this fall, one year after starting to clear 
10,000 acres in the Rupert area. 

Land Offensive. The company at- 
tacked the land with tractor-pulled “grub- 
ber” blades that uprooted sagebrush, dug 
holes in which to bury rocks, and plowed. 
It drilled 23 wells. From airplanes it 
sowed grain and spread ammonium sul- 
fate to strengthen the soil. It built two 
potato cellars with a combined capacity 
of 400,000 bushels for the first crop. 

Camp installed the largest sprinkling 
irrigation system in the world to obtain a 
maximum yield for the first year. ( Ditch 
irrigation requires costly leveling of the 
land and a four-year wait for top produc- 
tion.) Forty miles of aluminum pipe 
sprinkle water day and night upon pota- 
toes, wheat, barley, beets and onions.. 

Within a few months after starting 
operations, the company had _ invested 
$150,000 in land, $150,000 in pumping 
equipment and $200,000 in sprinkling de- 
vices. 

Preoccupied with land development 
and adjusting his methods to a new irri- 
gation system, Clawson was not among 
the biggest profitmakers this year. But, 
ready for the coming spring, he looks 
forward to benefiting from the experience 
of other operators. Next year should see 
Clawson himself in the big money. 





Julion Clawson. “I knew nature was 
. . . trying to tell me something.” 
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No wonder... I'm out of breath... 





on Christmas morning... 





Everybody wants one! 


Eacn curistmas thousands and thousands 
of thoughtful folks make the season just a 
little bit happier by giving a beautiful new 
General Electric Automatic Toaster. 


It’s easy to see why they select this G-E 
beauty. It has all the new features you look 
for in a toaster. 


Why, this toaster waits on you—toast 
pops up or keeps down until you want it! 
Every slice is toasted exactly the way you 
like it just by setting the control knob at 
light, medium or dark. And you keep it 
free of crumbs with a snap-in, snap-out 
crumb tray. 


This toaster carries the famous G-E war- 
ranty which means years of dependable 
service. 


So this season, give the gift that will re- 
mind them of you every morning of the year. . 


General Electric Automatic Toasters are 


on sale at leading retail stores everywhere. 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, 
Connecticut. 








*A"_Toast pops 
up or stays down 
until you want it. 


AUTOMATIC * **B’’_Set the con- 

i " trol knob—light, me- 
TOASTER dium or dark, and 
let this G-E brown 
each piece—the way 
you want it. 





Specifications subject to change without notice, 


TOAST TO YOUR TASTE EVERY TIME 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


*C"__The snap-in, 
®uap-out crumb tray 


cleans in 10 speedy 
seconds. 





The grand old man of Congress 


‘Farmer Bob’ Doughton sticks to his hoe at 88 


You’d think that after 80 years of 
hard work & man would call it a day. But 
not such a tough old mountain man as 
Representative Robert Lee Doughton. 

Doughton, 88 last month and near 
the record age for a Congressman,” is an- 
noyed when ice occasionally slicks Wash- 
ington’s streets and keeps him from get- 


Doughtonisms 


You can shear a sheep year aft- 
er year but you can take his hide 
only once. 

You should neither soak the 
rich nor burden the poor. 

If you strangle business with 
taxes, you don’t get any more taxes. 


ting to work long before his colleagues. 
Once Dr. James W. Davis of Statesville, 
N. C., wanted an appointment. Doughton 
said, sure, he’d be glad to see Dr. Davis 
—at 5:30 a.m. Doughton has slowed down 
a little, gets to work about 7. 

In the North Carolina hills, where 
“the boys strike sparks from the rock with 
bare feet” and where he was born Nov. 7, 
1863, Doughton was put to work with a 
hoe when he was 8. Last week, with an- 
other hard session of Congress behind 
him, “Farmer Bob” was just as busy on 
his farm at Laurel Springs, N. C. 

A little slow, a little bent, a little 
deaf, almost bald but with every tooth in- 
tact, the 200-pound, 6-foot-2-inch Dough- 
ton (he takes three-foot strides) has been 
the choice of North Carolina’s Ninth Dis- 
trict for 40 years. Only Representative 
Adolph J. Sabath, 85, of Illinois, a Demo- 
crat like Doughton, has served longer 
(since 1906). 

As chairman for 17 of the past 19 
years of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, where all revenue legislation orig- 
inates, Doughton is one of the most pow- 
erful men in Washington. Out of the 
writing of bills that have taken billions 
from taxpayers have come such choice 
Doughton utterances as, “You should get 
the most feathers you can with the fewest 
squawks from the goose” (a paraphrase of 
a saying generally attributed to Colbert, 
Finance Minister to Louis XIV, and some- 
times to Cardinal Richelieu) and “We 
don’t want to break the taxpayers’ backs, 
but maybe we can bend them a little.” 

Mountain Schoolin’. Doughton, 
whose father served under Robert E. Lee 
(and had a thumb shot off) had little 
chance for schooling on what was still al- 
most a frontier. In a homespun time of 
tallow candles and hand looms, “school” 


*In the House: Charles M. Stedman, N. C., 
89 years, 8 months; Isaac R. Sherwood, Ohio, 89 
years, 7 months; Justin S. Morrill, Vt., 88 years, 
8 months. In the Senate: Carter Glass, Va., 88 
years, 4 months. 
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meant two months a year in a log build- 
ing. Later, his father helped build an 
“academy,” where the boy got an appre- 
ciation of John Bunyan and the Bible. 

From farming Doughton went to 
stock raising, storekeeping and banking 
—never hankering for public life. When 
folks wanted him for the State Senate in 
1908, he figured that if he didn’t cam- 
paign too hard he’d lose. But he won— 
and has been winning ever since. 

When Doughton hauled his bag and 
his bulk to a modest hotel his first night 
in Washington, the innkeeper asked 
Doughton what he needed for his com- 
fort. Doughton answered with a straight 
face: “Have one of your boys fetch me a 
gourd of water from the spring and 
‘taller’ my boots good.” 

He doesn’t mind being called a hill- 
billy, since he comes from the hills. But 
he is nobody’s fool, as he has shown in 
horse-trading at home and in Congress. 

Carolina Mule. For 20 years he was 
a silent figure in Congress. He became 
vocal in 1932 when a sales tax bill came 
up. His work to defeat it gave him nation- 
al stature. An Administration supporter, 
he nevertheless has demonstrated that he 





cannot be dictated to. He has been so 
stubborn at times, after his mind has 
been made up, that he has won, among 
other nicknames, that of “Muley.” 

Doughton never touches the little 
brown jug, neither smokes nor chews. 
The Washington social whirl leaves him 
cold. It’s all right, he says, for people who 
can loaf in bed until 7 in the morning, 
but not for a man who has work to do. 

As he sees it, “There are too many 
people looking for a rainbow instead of 
a hoe.” 


The Irish Record 


The dull prose of the Congressional 
Record is frequently spiced with a bit of 
verse by James Patrick McGovern, 72, a 
Washington lawyer. No other living poet 
gets into the Record as often as McGov- 
ern; his friends, who call him “the poet 
laureate of Congress,” seem to compete 
with each other to put his lines into print. 
They have even talked of publishing his 
poems as a Senate document. 

As his name suggests, McGovern is at 
his best with Irish themes. His Valor of 
the Celt, recounting how Erin’s men “fill 
the foremost ranks where danger lies, 
spurred by the valorous will which death 
defies,” graces the Record almost every 


St. Patrick’s Day. 





Acme 


Doughton. When his mind is made up, nothing can make old “Muley” change it. 
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THAT MOST AMERICANS TODAY 
WANT THEIR ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
TO COME FROM LOCAL BUSINESS-MANAGED 


COMPANIES -- NOT FROM THE FEDERAL [DEFENSE NEEDS 

GOVERNMENT. HERE ARE SOME =»-»_s (ss eS as FIRST! peopLe want 
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FOR AMERICAS DEFENSES. 
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SPHE FEDERAL POWER 
PROGRAM INCLUDES BUILDING 
COSTLY TRANSMISSION LINES THAT 
WOULD DUPLICATE THE LINES OF 






* IOs id BUSINESS- MANAGED COMPANIES. _ 
: OWER Ye AMERICANS SAY,*LETS NOT A 
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PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THE FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT OWNING AND 
OPERATING THE ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER 
BUSINESS. 


PROJECTS* 


[DOUBLED IN 10 YEARS/ 


QN PEACE AND WAR, AMERICAS VAST 
ELECTRIC POWER NEEDS HAVE BEEN 
WELL FILLED BY THE NATION'S 
BUSINESS -MANAGED COMPANIES. 
THEY'VE MORE THAN DOUBLED THE 
SUPPLY SINCE 1941 AND ‘THEY'RE 
BUILDING A LOT MORE THAT 
ONLY A SHORTAGE OF 
MATERIALS CAN. HOLD UP. () oy 
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AMERICA'S BUSINESS- MANAGED , TAX PAYING 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES“ 
* Names on request from this magazine 
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Irresistible. Hundreds of boys and girls wanted to take these puppies 


St. Louis loves its Dog of the Week 


A newspaper feature finds homes for strays 


Never before have so many people 
wanted so many dogs from the Humane 
Society of Missouri. 

When the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
printed its first “Dog of the Week” pic- 
ture six weeks ago, 100 persons went to 
the society’s shelter to adopt the “part 
terrier” named Trigger; 300 inquired by 
telephone; another 50 wrote from three 
states. Many of those who couldn’t get 
Trigger settled for other strays. 


Raymond L. Crowley, the Post-Dis- 
patch’s managing editor, was delighted. 
He gave orders for a dog picture to be 
used in the newspaper every Monday. 
A photo of two Doberman Pinschers 
brought 550 inquiries. 

Even more delighted were Fritz K. 
Grolock, president of the Humane So- 
ciety, and H. T. Meek, the paper’s news 
editor, who developed the idea of the 
feature. Grolock and his wife, Edith, 


Lester Linck, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Lost—found. Kathleen Hollenbeck, 8, recognized Brownie, took him back home. 
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home with them. Cat adoptions also went up. 





. 











Lester Linck, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Wide World 


often take waifs into their own home and 
get them into good condition before offer- 
ing them for adoption. 

By last week adoption of dogs of 
every breed—including just plain mutts 
—was running at more than twice the 
normal rate at the society: an average of 
20 a day. Even the dog’s natural enemy 
benefited from the weekly feature: The 
number of persons seeking cats for pets 


has doubled. 


Good news 


Running in the red, Joseph Tuczak 
decided on a desperate move to spur busi- 
ness in his Detroit restaurant. He posted 
the prices from a 1939 menu in the win- 
dow. Instead of going bankrupt with a 
bang, Tuczak climbed out of the hole. 
Profit was small but turnover was big as 
people waited in line to eat a pork chop 
dinner for 55¢ (formerly $1.15) or a 
T-bone steak for $1.25 (formerly $2.25). 
Only items not cut to 1939 levels were 
milk, coffee and pie. 

e e Craftsmen from ten AFL con- 
struction unions are donating their week- 
end time to help build a cerebral palsy 
center for children of Nassau County, 
N. Y. Their services are expected to save 
$100,000 of the building cost. 

e @ Lt. Col. John A. Peters wrote to 
his wife at Fort Lawton, Wash., about 
the misery of Korean children. Lawton’s 
Army wives started “Operation Clothes- 
line,” shipped 45 trunks of clothing to 
Korea’s war orphans. 

ee After a burglar’s bullet para- 
lyzed Patrolman Aloysius Nelke, 2,500 St. 
Louisans paid the mortgage on his home, 
put $43,000 in the bank for him and his 
family. 

e @ In Miami, landlord Nat J. Greb, 
who has 1,000-odd tenants, gives a 
month’s rent free when a baby is born, 
three months for twins, free health in- 
surance for widows with children. He 
also offers a deed to a house ‘for triplets, 
but hasn’t had to pay out yet. 
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omehow...it wouldn’t be Christmas without a tree 


To you—to all of us—the tree is the very spirit of Christmas 


—clean and fragrant... gayety and cheer in its lights and 


Observe these Safety Rules 
for a Merry Christmas 


ornaments... loving gifts heaped beneath it. 


Where it stands ... there is your own little corner of happiness NO cine a cttielt teen Di tiki india 


in a troubled world. What it stands for... makes you deeply Keep it away from radiators, heater, fireplace. Use 
wiring with the U.L. Label. Dispose of gift wrap- 
thankful that you are an American with a right to express freely pings promptly outside the house. Take tree down 
ical ae . when needles start to fall. 

your belief in a way of life that seeks peace and good will 
eal i atta DON'T use cotton, paper or other flammable 
; material for decorations. Don’t use candles. Don’t 
use frayed light strings or worn extension cords. 
Guard this ageless symbol of Christmas joy. Protect it from Don’t overload circuits. Don’t leave tree lights 


ee 7 burning when you go out. Don’t smoke or use 
thoughtless or careless acts that would change it, in a tragic matches near tree. 


instant, into a flaming inferno. 


A PUBLIC SERVICE MESSAGE SPONSORED BY THE CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS) 


+ THROUGH THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N, Y¥, 
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- GEL-COOKERY 
PRIZE CORNER _ 
Quick ’n’ Easy 

Prize Recipe For 
FRUIT JUICE 
RING 












You Can Make It In 
3% Minutes 


See below how to get recipe* 


You Can’t Buy 
Desserts Like These 


Real homemade party desserts can be 
made quickly, easily, and inexpensively 
this Knox Gel-Cookery way. And there’s 
no end to their delicious variety in fla- 
vors, colors, and textures. This Fruit 
Juice Ring is just the beginning. All 
laced through with the wholesome pro- 
tein goodness of Knox. 


In every Knox package is an assort- 
ment of the finest Gel-Céokery recipes 
ever discovered, and gelatine enough for 
4 different recipes. If you get yourself a 
package of Knox, the real Gelatine, and 
try just one of those prize recipes, — 
family will be calling for Gel-Cookery 
treats from then on. 


Home Made 


is Always Best 
and Just 
As Easy! 


*FREE—T* recipes for Fruit Juice Ring and other 

Quickies, and a copy of the popular budget recipe 
book, “Better Meals With Gel-Cookery.”” Mail a post card to 
Knox Gelatine, Box PF-2, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Parliamentary procedure makes sense 


It’s easy if you know how—and Alice Sturgis knows 


Alice F. Sturgis, the California 
woman who knows as much about how 
meetings should run as a dozen male par- 
liamentarians, would have liked the vil- 
lage clerk whose town was hit by an 
earthquake. The town council was in ses- 
sion when the quake shook the town hall 
so badly the members had to flee. 

Later, when the clerk wrote up the 
minutes of the meeting, he puzzled mo- 
mentarily over the last Sentence. Then he 
wrote: “On motion of the town hall, the 
meeting was adjourned.” 

His was the lively, creative approach 
to parliamentary procedure which Mrs. 





advocates. “It doesn’t matter 


Sturgis 
whether you say ‘I move the previous 
question’ or ‘I move to vote immedi- 


999 


ately’,” says Mrs. Sturgis, 
you are understood. 

“Parliamentary procedure,” she con- 
tinues, “is like your clothing. You have 
a complete wardrobe, but you don’t wear 
it all-° ~nce. Only as much procedure is 
neeaed in any meeting as will keep the 
matter before the assembly clear, allow 
the majority to reach a decision, protect 
the rights of the minority and observe 
legal requirements of quorum and vote.” 

Unused Power. Ever since she first 
observed her mother at work—Mother 
was very much a club leader”—Alice 
Sturgis has been impressed by how much 
can be done when people band together. 
“There’s no limit to what groups can do. 
They are the great phenomenon of de- 
mocracy.” But we are using only half 
their potential, she maintains, because we 
aren’t adequately trained in how to get 
along in groups. 

Mrs. Sturgis began teaching parlia- 
mentary law to students at the University 
of California when she herself was a 
sophomore there. That year she was 
elected class vice-president. Her male 
running mate was defeated, however, by 
the opposition candidate, Eugene K. Stur- 


“as long as 


a motion if you wish, but not the mem: — 


gis, who later became her husband and a 
successful lawyer. They were married in 
France where both served during World 
War I, she as a Red Cross reporter. 
Back in Piedmont, their suburban 
home near San Francisco, Mrs. Sturgis 
wrote a novel about the war. Later she 
finished a textbook on parliamentary pro- 
cedure which she had started in college. 
The proofs were sent to her at the hospi- 
tal a few days after the arrival of her son 
Wayne, now an engineer. Two more chil- 
dren followed, Rosemary, now a house- 
wife, and Kenwood, who is a law student. 
In 1943 Mrs. Sturgis started work on 


: in a group Re 
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her Standard Code of Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure, published this year (McGraw- 
Hill, $2.50). She traveled from one end 
of the country to the other for eight years, 
researching and interviewing, in order to 
produce this small and simple book. For 
help, she enlisted an advisory committee 
of 22 leading Americans, including Paul 
G. Hoffman, James A. Farley and Repre- 
sentative Clarence Cannon. Supreme 
Court Justice Harold H. Burton wrote 
the foreword and former Justice Owen J. 
Roberts the introduction. “No such com- 
plete book on parliamentary procedure 
has been produced.” says Roberts. 

Easy to Use. About 20 national or- 
ganizations have adopted the Code as 
their official guide. They prefer it to the 
long-established Rober®s Rules of Order 
because it’s simpler, more adaptable and 
conforms to recent court decisions. Says 
Colonel William A. Roberts, counsel and 
parliamentarian of AMVETS: “Mrs. 
Sturgis’s Code is modern and specific. 
You don’t have to become a parliamen- 
tarian to find a pertinent ruling in it 
which everyone can agree to.” 

Now under contract to produce four 
related books, including a procedure for 
state legislatures, Mrs. Sturgis is. also 
doing a study of several large org@hiza- 


tions, such as the PTA, AFL and Cham- 
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ber of Commerce, on a Guggenheim Fel- | 
lowship. | 

Her advice on how to succeed in | 
groups applies, in general, to males as 
| 


well as females, in any kind of organiza- 
tion (see box). And she offers one basic 
principle that holds equally true for a | 
six-member garden club or a national | 
legislature: “Don’t pervert parliamentary 
procedure by using it as a weapon to con- ae 
fuse people. Use it as a tool to help you 
siness wi 2rs.” ) . — 
do business with others. AVWevhtceli Vettes iBEente 


New for the house 


Color to Order. The Glidden Co., 
manufacturers of Spred Satin, the self- 
priming, rubber-based interior paint, 
have developed a color system that takes 
all guesswork out of mixing their product. 
Key to it is a chart with 150 colors, that 
gives an exact formula for each one. 

Stops Scratches. You can protect 
your furniture with Ric O Bac, an ad- 
hesive-backed felt cushion that sticks to 
any surface, such as the bottoms of lamps, 
ash trays, figurines. It comes in narrow 
strips, ready to be pressed on. One package 
contains a yard; four packages cost $1. 

Plastic Surgery. Any torn plastic 
in the house? Rainwear, tablecloths, in- 
flatable toys? You can mend them in a 
hurry with a new kit ($1) containing col- 
ored patches and plastic cement. 

All-of-a-Piece. A seamless kitchen 
counter top, molded from laminated plas- 
tics, needs none of the usual metal trim 
that collects dirt and germs. It comes in 
five colors, in six-foot lengths which can 
be joined. 





Write PaTtHFINDER, Dept. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., enclosing stamped en- 
velope, for available information on where 
products can be bought. 


No finer instrument-at any price § 
You can hear the difference ! 
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See, no strips. General Electric’s Mono- 
top is easiest yet to clean. (SEE: New) 
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Like real McCoy. These construction toys dig, haul, scoop, scrape, dump and level. 





Rob Paris 


Junior can boss the construction job 


Realistic Doepke toys make any kid an engineer 


The feverish rush of orders had 
ended, and the little Cincinnati machine 
tool plant—busy on ordnance items for 
five years—was quiet. The owners, 
Charles William Doepke and his brother 
Frederick, were anxiously looking for a 
peacetime product to keep them in busi- 
ness. 

Toys were still scarce that Christ- 
mas of 1945, and their mother, Mrs. Ethel 
P. Doepke, was looking for sturdy metal 
toys for her grandchildren. In despera- 
tion she dug up some of her sons’ old 
toys, had them repair and repaint them. 

The Doepke brothers saw what they 
needed in their old childhood toys. They 
would make similar toys—but bigger, 
sturdier and much better. Moreover, they 
would model them exactly after road- 
building, earth-moving and construction 
equipment actually used in real life. 

This Christmas, to thousands of 
lucky boys all over the U.S. and in some 
foreign countries, the Doepke replicas of 
such famous machines as American-La- 
France ladder trucks, Unit mobile cranes 
and Adams road graders will provide the 
high point of the holiday. They'll be un- 
der thousands of trees—fresh from the 
Doepkes’ glass and brick factory on 11 
tree-bordered and landscaped acres in 
Rossmoyne, a Cincinnati suburb. 

A Wooldridge dump truck was the 
first model to go into actual production 
when the Charles Wm. Doepke Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., got going in toys five 
years ago. The Wooldridge Co. provided 
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plans of the real machine and the Doep- 
kes made a faithful copy. It’s this in- 
sistence on realism that has paid off. 

The Heiliner scraper, for instance, 
scoops up dirt, can carry it to a spot to 
be filled, dump it for the road grader to 
level off. Last year’s new model, the 
American-LaFrance ladder truck, has a 
clanging bell, auxiliary ladders and a ro- 
tating, four-foot ladder—long enough to 
reach the top of the tallest doll house. 

The other toys are similarly authen- 
tic. It takes a year for a new toy to reach 
the Doepkes’ modern assembly line after 
the first handmade model is completed. 
Some have more than a hundred parts, 
engineering blueprints of which are 
eagerly furnished by makers of the full- 
sized equipment. Even the toy tires are 
exact duplicates of Goodyear, Firestone 
or other makes. 

Only once did this passion for real- 
ism backfire. The firm brought out a toy 
concrete mixer which performed _per- 
fectly—even mixed up real batches of the 
stuff. It was a great success until mothers 
complained of finding mounds of concrete 
hardening on living room rugs. Sadly, the 
Doepkes discontinued the model. 

Fun for Veterans. Among the most 
enthusiastic purchasers of the Doepke 
earth-moving toys are ex-Gls who used 
the bigger machines in Europe or the 
Pacific during the war, and now like to 
watch their children do the same thing. 

This fun for sons—and fathers— 
keeps 110 workers busy in the Doepke 





plant turning out 1,200 model toys a day. 
The toys are of heavy-gauge stamped and 
welded steel, cost $14 to $16 each and are 
sturdy enough to last a lifetime. But a 
repair service is maintained for a toy less 
than five years old. Any youngster can 
send his Doepke model in to be rebuilt 
and repainted even if (as often happens) 
he left it in the driveway where his 
father’s car ran over it. 

The New Models. The company 
makes five different models a year, add- 
ing a new one each year to replace one of 
the previous year’s. To keep up on what 
their clientele wants, the Doepkes include 
a booklet with each toy sold. In it is a 
form whi¢h the boy may fill out telling 
what he owns now, how and when he got 
it, and what he’d like to see duplicated 
next year. 

All the toys are operated manually, 
since the Doepkes believe kids like to 
make engine noises themselves and push 
the toy rather than sit and watch it go. 
Moreover, manual operation gives the 
young owner the feeling of being boss. 
To heighten that feeling, the Doepkes 
will mail “operators’ licenses” to young 
machinery owners who write in for them. 
The licenses are signed by the “Chief, 
Bureau of Vehicle Registration, of Model- 
town, USA.” Even more impressive is the 
“Construction Permit” which the youth- 
ful operator may hang on the wall. 

Emphasizing the Doepkes’ belief that 
constructive toys serve a much better pur- 
pose than replicas of firearms and other 
instruments of war, the permit says, in 
part: “Be it further known that the in- 
terest of American youth in the building 
of future America will keep Our 
Country strong and free forever!” 


For Christmas 1951: 
plenty of toys 


Next to the roly-poly man who 
brings the presents, no hero rates higher 
with America’s 45 million kids than the 
rangy cowboy. Almost any child will 
whoop it up this Christmas if he—or she 
—gets some piece of Western regalia. 
Newest of the trappings: a gun that 
smokes, a pistol that locks into its holster, 
a toy chest that looks like a freight car. 

There’s another hero, however, who 
seems to be sneaking up fast on the cow- 
boy: the Indian. Braves and squaws have 
been offered a wide assortment of gear 
this season. The youngster who can’t 
make a choice between his two favorite 
heroes can find a solution in a kit for 
cowboy-Indian war. Also for the ambi- 
valent is a reversible suit trimmed on one 
side for cowboy duty, on the other, for 
Indian. 

Next! When the smoke dies down in 
the West, youngsters can turn to any 
number of other fields. With the new toy 
“career sets” they can play at being a 
barber (the lather lathers but the razor 
doesn’t cut) ; a telephone operator (on a 
miniature switchboard); a carpenter 
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The Doepkes. Frederick (left) and Charles started with own toys. 


(with a kit that includes pre-cut lum- 
ber); or a housewife (with a dish-wash- 
ing set complete from tiny bottle brush to 
Brillo pads). 

Many games come as close to real 
life as the career sets. One of the new 
ones that the whole family can play is 
based on inflation. Some, however, are 
badly out of step with the times, at least 
with Kefauver’s crime investigators. A 
shopper reported that in a recent trip 
through Providence, R. L., toy stores he 
found a roulette wheel, an electric pin- 
ball machine and a small slot machine. 

High Fashion. Dolls need only 


heart and breath to make them human 





Reversible cowboy-Indian 
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Allan Kain 


(SEE: Junior) 


this Christmas. A new one sings and 
prays in Spanish, Italian, French and 
English. Another turns her head, moves 
her eyes and strolls without benefit of 
any winding mechanism. Still another 
wears Parisian clothes designed by Elsa 
Schiaparelli. 

To house miniature mothers, fathers 
and babies there are a number of shelters. 
One plastic playhouse fits. over a card 
table. For parents’ sakes, some of the 
play musical instruments ought to be 
relegated to outdoor playhouses. Newest 
and noisiest of this year’s assortment is a 
small-scale bagpipe. 

For all toys, parents will have spent 
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Dressed by Schiaparelli. 





“Come on-a my house.” 





about $330 million by Dec. 25. Though 
some shortages had already shown up 
last week, especially in metal toys, 
Santa’s pack actually will bulge more 
than ever this year. Only children will 
wonder why it doesn’t stretch any farther. 


‘Santa speaking’ 


Want to call Santa? If you’re one 
of the 1,000 children living in the town 
of Canyon, Tex., you can on Dec. 20, 21 
or 22. All you do is ring the operator. 
between 9 a.m. and 7 p.m., and she'll 
connect you with the North Pole. 

This year Santa intends to ask more 
questions than he answers. A year ago, 
the first time he had a line into Canyon, 
he was worn out by queries like: How 
many reindeer do you have? What do you 
feed them? Why is Rudolph’s nose red?* 
This year he’ll control the conversation 
by finding out names, requests, addresses 
and what doors to enter. 

Part-Time Saint. The man who 
plays Santa is Cecil Massey. He is direc- 
tor—in fact, the whole—of the Canyon 
Community Recreation Department. He 
started the calls-to-Santa last year and 
got such enthusiastic support he decided 
to repeat. 

When an operator hears a call for 
Santa, she rings Massey’s phone three 
rings. This is his signal to turn on a 
phonograph record of sleigh bells or toy- 
shop music before he starts talking. If 
anyone asks for Mrs. Santa, Massey does 
a quick voice change. He’s renewed many 
a young skeptic’s faith, he says. 

* Rudolph, Santa said, had a cold. 
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are coming. 


Ouch! Campbells 
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Front-line Yanks. The unhappy prospect is another Christmas far from home and, truce or not, at least another year in Korea. 
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Korea: the battle for peace 


Armistice talks drag on as the casualties mount 


Questions all Americans are asking 
about Korea get one grim answer all 
fear: “No, the boys will not be home by 
Christmas.” Heavier casualties will face 
us if the current truce talks break down. 
After a military settlement, laying a 
foundation for diplomatic peace parleys, 
our forces will stay in Korea at least a 
year, 


When will the bloodletting end? 
Target date for an armistice (not peace) 
is Dec. 27. The limit was set after five 
months of dickering between military ne- 
gotiators over one point of the truce 
agreement (a cease-fire line 24% miles 
wide, 145 miles long). Agreement on the 
line lapses, however, if the next three 
weeks of talks don’t settle three outstand- 
ing issues; policing rear areas, exchange 
of prisoners and military recommenda- 
tions to the governments. 


What comes after Dec. 27? If a 


truce is signed the diplomats will take 
over and begin work on political bases 
for peace in Korea—which the U.N. 
wants free and united. This is a one-year 
task, at least. If the deadline is not met 
(which seems possible), fighting will go 
on. So will the military haggling over 
armistice terms. But we'll have had proof 
the Reds aren’t sincere in their desire for 
peace. We might then step up our attack 
(perhaps with new weapons), trying for 
a quick end in Korea. 

How stubborn are the Communists? 
They’re softening on the biggest sticker, 
now in negotiation—policing of rear 
areas to check build-up of strength dur- 
ing the truce. But the U.N. proposal of 
joint inspection teams still seems “incon- 
ceivable” to the Reds and “brazen inter- 
ference.” We may insist on joint teams 
despite Red compromise offers of inspec- 
tion by neutral countries. They really 
want all foreign troops withdrawn from 
Korea: a point we regard as a political 
decision to be discussed later. 

What political questions can stall 
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truce talks? Allied negotiators devised a 
catch-all agenda item (“recommendations 
to governments”) to cut political jockey- 
ing out of the present military talks. But 
the officers can argue long about thorny 
issues like withdrawal of foreign forces, 
training Korean troops, and safeguarding 
ultimate elections. 

Will prisoners be exchanged soon? 
Yes, as soon as truce terms are settled. 
We'll probably swap the 169,653 Red 
POWs in South Korea (despite some 
claims they’ll be shot if sent back) for 
those of the U.N.’s “missing” who are 
neither dead nor murdered (some 6,000 
U.S. troops may have been atrocity vic- 
tims out of our 11,000 “missing”’). 

When will front-line troops come 
home? Military occupation of Korea will 
continue for at least a year, quite pos- 
sibly two or more, after a truce—but 
POWs will get home at once, combat vet- 
erans soon after. The rotation rate is al- 
ready high: As many as 40,000 men may 
be returning each month, about the num- 
ber we’re drafting. In general, expect 
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your boy home after 18 months in Korea 
or 36 in the Far East—if he’s not an off- 
cer or an enlisted specialist. But U.S. 
forces will stay at least until the South 
Koreans are strong enough to defend 
themselves. 

What good has it all been? We've 
staved off World War III at least 18 
months, are that much nearer full war 
strength. We have weakened the enemy 
and upset his timetable of conquest. We 
have pointed up for all the world our 
policy of mutual security. But the cost 
was high: more than 100,000 Americans 
killed, wounded or captured, and $8—$10 
billion in actual war costs. 

Will the draft continue after a 
truce? Yes. Calls will level off this year 
to 50,000 a month. Few will escape serv- 
ice. For settlement in Korea wouldn’t end 
tension. We’re not up to full 3.5 million- 
man strength. Early draftees are nearing 
the end of their hitch. 

Do we still need blood contribu- 
tions? Absolutely. Army reserves are 
low, the wounded at home need blood and 


civil defense stocks must be built up. For . 


Korea is only the worst sore on a fevered 
world. In blood donations and every other 
defense activity, the Korean pace must be 
maintained. A_ post-truce slow-down is 
Stalin’s first hope. 


Korean negotiations: Time, talk—and tears 


After: 


One year 
(June 23, 1951) 


55 weeks 
(July 10) 
61 weeks 
(Aug. 23) 
70 weeks 
(Oct. 25) 


74 weeks 
(Nov. 23) 


Latest total 
announced 


Progress: 
Soviets’ Jacob Malik 


Kaesong talks 
break down 


Truce talks resume 
at Panmunjom 


on for 30-day period 


Talks are still 
dragging on 


makes first peace feeler 


Allied and Red officers 
begin truce talks at Kaesong 22,122 more Red 


Cease-fire line agreed 


Killed, Wounded, Captured: 


76,749 U.S. total 
1,191,422 Red total 


2,390 more U.S. 


2.283 more U.S. 
56,088 more Red 


14,170 more U.S. 
161,049 more Red 


5,291 more U.S. 
75,196 more Red 


100,883 U.S. total 
1,505,877 Red total 
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Could your town 
lick delinquency? 


Claremont, N. H. (pop. 13,000), 
like many another small industrial 
town. It has a shoe factory, a textile mill, 
and a big plant which makes coal min- 
ing machinery. It also has had its share 
of troubles with juvenile delinquents. 
One gang of boys stole shoes. An- 
other broke into a plant, swiped type- 
writers. There was even a kids’ club 
where sexual intercourse at least once a 
week was a prerequisite for membership. 


1s 


Shocking? Claremont thought so, 
but FBI statistics disclose that kids 


aren't angels anywhere. In the first half 
of 1951 in arrests for murder, 10.6% 
were youngsters under 21. They stole 
more than 5.000 cars. Every 27 minutes, 
some juvenile was breaking into a build- 
ing to steal. Not all were big city “dead 
end” kids. Crimes in the small towns 
and rural areas are increasing, now ac- 
count for nearly 15% of the U.S. total. 

What can be done about it? Clare- 
mont’s police chief, William C. Nobbs, 
was wondering just that. 11 years ago, 
when into his office walked a newly or- 
dained Catholic priest, the Rev. Thomas 
Hansberry, a curate of St. Mary’s parish. 

Father Hansberry had a_ sugges- 
tion: “Why not turn over to the clergy 


Claremont Daily Eagle 
Chief Nobbs. “I’m hired to protect chil- 
dren, not frighten them.” 


children who become involved in trouble 
—Catholic boys to the Catholics, Metho- 
dist boys to the Methodists, and so on. 
Let the clergy make them useful citi- 
zens.” 

Blind Justice. Chief Nobbs, the 
son of a Baptist minister and one of 
seven children, had a natural affinity for 
kids. He hated to see juvenile delin- 
quency “solved” by an impersonal jus- 
tice which marched offenders off to the 
Manchester Industrial School. “Your 
idea is great,” he told Father Hansberry. 
_ What evolved was a system any town 
could well copy. It reduced the number 
of juvenile offenses from 50 in 1943 to 
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Gulf Coast—Enjoy added 


California, d-trip ticket ! 


savings, with a roun 
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thwest—Generous stopover 
or extra sightseeing.- 
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Sunny Sov 
privileges f 


orts —Charter o Gre 
owd. It’s easy, it’s fun! 


yhound 


Snow Sp 
for your cr 


Trips +o Summer Sun 


+ 4-Way Savings! 


Save your MONEY—cCount the ex- 
tra dollars saved by Greyhound! There 
are no lower fares in travel. 

Save your CAR— Greyhound trips 
help reduce mileage, maintenance costs, 
tire wear and tear. 

Save your TIME — Greyhound offers 
so many Express, Limited, and Through 
schedules direct to sunshine states! 
Save YOURSELF — Forget driving 


strain, weather worries, parking prob- 
lems. Go Greyhound, and relax! 


Greyhound’s the friendly, relaxed, eco- 
nomical way to go—so step aboard a 
modern SuperCoach bound for places 
where Winter is fun! 


You'll find Greyhound buses are 
pleasantly warmed, efficiently venti- 
lated ... the people you meet, congenial 
and interesting ... the drivers, careful 
and capable... the scenery, delightful! 


No matter where you choose to play 
or relax—Greyhound will take you 
there in comfort, at lowest cost. Why 
not plan this season to get out and get 
under the sun—by Greyhound. 





FREE! Picture Book of Beauty Spots 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 
P. O. Box 6388, Cleveland 1, Ohio for your copy of the 
full-color booklet of famous American **Beauty Spots.‘ 


GREYHOUN D 


A 407 MORE TRAVEL FOR ALOT LESS (NONEY!S 
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Florida, Gulf Coast—Travel direct 
to the sunny beaches, resort cities. 
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Hard nose-blowing can 
spread cold infection to the 
inner ear. May bring on ab- 
scesses . .. may damage hearing. 
Mentholatum helps thin out thick mu- 
cus, lessens congestion and swelling. 
Soon you can breathe again — without 
dangerous hard nose-blowing. 











16 in 1946 to 3 this year (one was a men- 
tal case, two were out-of-towners). 

Claremont’s approach is 
When a youngster is caught stealing, for 
instance, he must first make restitution. 
Then Chief Nobbs has a fatherly chat 
with him, tries to show him the policeman 
is his friend. If more counseling is needed 
the clergy take over. Juvenile court is a 
last resort. 

Nobbs asks the boy about his life, 
whether he is happy. how much spend- 
ing money he gets. how late he is al- 
lowed to stay out, what sports he likes. 
“I want to find out.” he said, “what 
makes the child do the things he does— 
and then straighten that problem out. 
Many times it is home difficulties which 
cause a boy or girl to go wrong.” 

Often Nobbs sets the youngster 
straight himself. Thanks to his guidance, 
for example, one youngster who couldn't 
stay out of trouble became an Eagle 
Scout, the highest Boy Scout rank. 

Church “Probation.” More often 
than not, however, Nobbs turns the of- 
fender over to a minister or priest, to 
whom the boy must report once a week. 
The clergyman enlists the help of the 
parents, visits the boy often. If, as is 
usual, the boy merely hangs around 
street corners after school, the clergy- 
man tries to interest him in the Junior 
Sports League, or in swimming or boxing 
at the $140,000 community center. 

Naturally, some delinquents scoff at 
this “sissy stuff.” “We had one stubborn 
boy,” Nobbs relates, “who absolutely re- 
fused to recognize common sense. But 
the little matter was straightened out, 
with consent of his parents, in a boxing 
ring.” The boy’s pugilist opponent: 
Father Frederic Kaznocha, his parish 
priest. Today, the boy is one of Clare- 
mont’s best citizens, one of many who 
are grateful to the system. 

Boy’s Best Friend. Chief Nobbs 
doubts that any youngsters fear the po- 
lice in Claremont today. For one thing. 
he carefully screens new applicants for 
the force by their attitude toward chil- 
dren’s problems. “I have never laid a 
hand on a child,” he tells them. “That 
sort of treatment is out.” 

He means it. Some time ago, a man, 
accompanied by a boy, stopped Nobbs on 
the street. “Chief,” he said, “will you 
tell my son what will happen to him 
if he doesn’t mind me—” 

The chief cut him short. “I don’t 
think you are asking the proper ques- 
tion,” he said. “What I should do is talk 
to you. I’m hired to protect children, 
not frighten them.” 


Yesterday’s hero 


After Jim Thorpe had outrun, out- 
thrown and outjumped all competition in 
the 1912 Olympics to win both decathlon 
and pentathlon events (a feat never 
equaled), King Gustav V of Sweden 
handed him a bronze bust of his royal 
person. “You, sir,” he said, “are the 
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| comforting thing to do. 


| FOR YOUR EYES 


HOW TO GET 


QUICK REST 
FOR 


TIRED EYES 


@ At first almost beyond belief is the 
quickness of Murine’s relief. Just two 
drops in each eye will ease the dreary 
discomfort you feel when your eyes are 
weary. Your eyes wake up to cool de- 
light as Murine’s 7 tested ingredients 
cleanse and soothe as gently as a tear. 
Start today to use Murine night and 
morning. It's always a pleasant, 


MURINE# 





BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


3 What Every 





Hard of Hearing 


Person Should Know 


“CAN I GET a hearing aid without 
anything in the ear?— without any 
attachment to the head?—that doesn’t 
need batteries?— without a cord? Can I 
get an aid I can wear so that NO ONE 
will know I am hard of hearing?” 


A new FREE booklet, ‘““What Every 


ones Aid User Should Know”, by 


the author of a 700-page text on hear- 
ing instruments, gives you the FACTS. 
It tells the truth ieee hearing aids and 
will save you many hard earned dollars. 

DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU READ 
IT!—until you know what every hear- 
ing aid user should know. 

Just put your name and address on a 
penny postcard and send it to L. A. 
Watson, Room 52D, 21 North Third 
Street, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. Your 
copy of this valuable booklet will come 


_to you FREE in a PLAIN WRAPPER 


by return mail. i 
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greatest athlete in the world.” Thorpe’s 
speech of acceptance was brief: “Thanks, 
King.” 

Last week, 63, and broke, Thorpe 
said “thanks” once more. The “greatest 
athlete” was living in a New York hotel; 
a sporting goods firm picked up the tab. 
He wore a patch over his lip, hiding the 
wound of recent surgery for skin cancer. 
A Philadelphia surgeon performed the 
operation without fee. In Thorpe’s room 
a paper mountain of letters, telegrams 
and offers of assistance gave ample evi- 
dence that the name of Jim Thorpe had 
not faded from public memory. 

Man of the Century. On the field 
and in the record books, Thorpe left good 
reason to be remembered. Twice named 
All-American halfback with the Carlisle 
(Pa.) Indian School, he was selected by 
sportswriters in 1950 as the greatest foot- 
ball player of the century. He played pro 
football and baseball but when he 





Acme 
Jim Thorpe and son. “I guess I’m 
not a forgotten man after all.” 


stopped running he skidded rapidly into 
obscurity. 

As news of his plight hit the sports 
pages, the film story of his life (Jim 
Thorpe, All-American) was a box-office 
success across the land. Jim didn’t cash 
in on that. He sold his story to M-G-M 
for $1,500 in 1931. Warner Bros. bought 
it, made the picture with Burt Lancaster 
in the title role. Said Jim’s business man- 
ager, the third Mrs. Thorpe: “We weren’t 
even invited to see the picture; we paid to 
get in at Oklahoma City.” 

But if Hollywood was reluctant, busi- 
nessmen and sportsmen elsewhere were 
quick to go to Jim’s aid. In Green Bay, 
Wis., Columbus, Ohio, and Washington, 
D.C., groups started Jim Thorpe funds, 
raising and pledging several thousand 
dollars (mostly for annuities or trust 
funds). Three New York youngsters 
taped buffalo nickels to a postcard, as 
the start of a “Jim Thorpe Nickelodeon 
Bandwagon.” Said yesterday’s hero: “I 
guess I’m not a forgotten man, after all.” 
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INFLATED VALUES 
WEAN GREATER DOLLAR LOSSES 


Insurance at TODAY’S Values 
Your Only Protection 





“Talk “Jo Your PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT Grows fgent 


Your property is worth more today. If it should be 
destroyed — totally or partially — it would cost you more 


to replace it or repair it than ever before. Building costs 
are up as much as 


18% over a year ago 
62% over 5 years ago 
125% over 10 years ago 


Your only financial protection lies in insurance based 
on current values. If you haven’t kept your insurance on a 
level with today’s costs, why not check over your policies 
with the nearest agent of the PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT 
companies listed below. No obligation. But start today! 


THE 


PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Time Tried and Fire Tested 





The Phoenix Insurance Co. The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut Wichita, Kansas 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut Raleigh, North Carolina 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
a8 "Providence, Rhode Island White Plains, New York 
Minmeapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Montreal, P Q., Canada 











What science is doing for your heart 


Career research tackles diseases of a vital muscle 


“Oh, dad,” taunted Dr. Victor Lor- 
ber’s 13-year-old daughter Ruth, “you're 
just one of those mad scientists.” 

Lorber winced. It was a jest, but there 
was truth in it. Even his wife Friedel, who 
teaches kindergarten in one of Cleveland’s 
public schools, complains that his 12-hour 
day and six-day week of heart research is 
too much. 

“But,” he explains, “it’s the only way 
I can keep my projects going and still stay 
up-to-date in my reading of reports of 
other research.” 

His devotion to what he calls “curios- 
ity about the heart” is typical of the grow- 
ing army of scientists who are tackling the 
problems of the nation’s No. 1 killer— 
heart disease. In its score of forms (“heart 
disease” covers ailments of both the heart 
and the blood vessels) it affects 9 million 
Americans. 

The annual toll is increasing: In 
1935, a third of all deaths were caused 
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Heart’s diseases. A score of troubles for 


by heart disease. In 1948 the figure was 
44%. This year it will top 51%. Heart dis- 
ease is no respecter of age: Together with 
cancer, it kills more school-age youngsters 
than all other diseases combined. 

No Money Worries. At 39, Lorber, 
professor of biochemistry at Western 
Reserve University, is the guinea pig of 
a new kind of research support. He’s the 
American Heart Association’s first career 
investigator. As such, he’s guaranteed a 
$12,000-a-year grant throughout his pro- 
ductive life, plus an additional $7,500 a 
year for technical help and supplies. He 
can use it to chase down any research lead 
that pricks his curiosity. The only strings 
attached are that it be in the heart field, 
that he spend only 15% of his time teach- 
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ing, and that he report at least once a 
year on his findings. 

The grant frees him from the ever- 
present problem that plagues most re- 
searchers—trying to persuade some one 
to put money into a project. Such grants, 
explains Dr. Louis N. Katz, director of 
heart research at Chicago’s Michael Reese 
Hospital and president of the American 
Heart Association, encourage the kind of 
mind which prefers the digging for funda- 
mental facts on which other discoveries 
are built to the better-paying attractions of 
a specialist’s practice or the create-a- 
product research of industry. 

Public Support. “It’s not the prac- 
tical application, but the probing, the 
playing with whatever they want—that’s 
where the greatest discoveries will come,” 
Katz said. “We think brains can be of best 
service to the community by creating. 
We're buying brains with our research 
grants; that way the public gets the most 
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for its money.” (AHA funds come from 
public donations in heart campaigns.) 

Dr. Lorber, for example, is piling up 
volumes of data on how much oxygen the 
heart uses, how much work it does, the 
amount of carbon dioxide it creates and 
the food it consumes. 

“Tt won’t cure any heart ailment,” he 
said, “but it may provide information 
which will throw light on the answers to 
two key problems: What makes a heart 
fail, and what changes occur when it 
does.” 

Other scientists are tackling heart 
disease from other angles. And out of their 
research have come new drugs and new 
techniques that are working wonders on 
a vital fist-sized muscle. which. beating 





100.000 times every day for a lifetime, 
pumps enough blood to fill an Empire 
State Building. Antibiotics now cure three 
out of four victims of a bacterial infection 
of the heart lining that once was almost 
always fatal. Tablets of procaine amide 
give dramatic results in straightening out 
the irregular heartbeat rhythms that can 
result in sudden convulsive spasms and 
death. And nylon plastic buttons are being 
used to patch torn hearts. 

The Killers. “To the individuals 
who have them,” explains Dr. R. C. 
Arnold, chief of technical services at the 
National Heart Institute, “each of the 20- 
odd types of heart disease is important.” 
But statistically, only two—high blood 
pressure and hardening of the arteries 
really are. They and the conditions they 
lead to account for 90% of the heart fatal- 
ities. Rheumatic fever adds another 3% 
and congenital defects 2%. 

High blood pressure—or hyperten- 
sion—disables and kills because the heart 
has to work harder than it should. Even 
the six hours a day it stands still—the 
total of its sixteenth of a second long rest 
periods between beats—can’t enable it to 
meet the load. It enlarges—the extra work 
makes this magnificent muscle thicker and 
stronger—to try to maintain adequate cir- 
culation. But there is a limit to which it 
can go; eventually it gives up—dies. Or. 
the increased pressure of the blood bursts 
a weak spot of an artery’s wall; hem- 
orrhage—sometimes in a vital spot like 
the brain or the heart itself—results. 

Science can cure some of the rarer 
types of high blood pressure because we 
know what the causes are. But for the 
commonest types, little is known. Heavy 
research guns are being leveled at sus- 
pected causes, including diet, emotions, 
the nervous system and glands. So far 
cures are rare, but even rarer is the in- 
dividual sufferer who can’t learn to live 
with his disease. 

Hard Old Age. As people age, ar- 
teries get harder and less elastic. But ar- 
teriosclerosis— the hardening of the ar- 
teries of heart disease—is more than just 
a toughening of these hollow muscles 
through which your blood flows. Plates of 
calcium and big fatty molecules of a sub- 
stance called cholesterol build up on the 
arterial walls. In time this hard lining can 
narrow the passage so much that not 
enough blood to feed the tissues can get 
through. Sometimes blood stagnates and 
clots in a spot where the flow is restricted. 
Such a clot, or thrombus, can shut off a 
blood passage, and you have what the doc- 
tors call a thrombosis. Or a piece of the 
clot can break off and float through the cir- 
culatory system as an embolus. If it lodges 
somewhere, blocking off a blood vessel, 
you have an embolism. 

Greatest danger from arteriosclerosis 
comes when the blood supply to a vital 
organ is curtailed. A kidney can shrink 
because it doesn’t have enough blood to 
keep its tissues alive. Part of the brain 
can be affected—you get a stroke, or 
apoplexy. And the heart can be pole-axed 
through stoppage of a coronary artery— 
so-called because they branch out crown- 
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*“| keep my false teeth clean and 
odor-free with Polident. When 
my plate feels clean and fresh 
and cool from a Polident bath, 
I'm safe from Denture Breath.” 
Mr. A. G. R., New Milford, Pa. 


| 


You know what Mr. R. means— 
it’s a wonderful feeling to know that 
you're not offending friends with 
Denture Breath. And it’s great when 
your plates feel clean and cool and 
fresh—from their Polident bath. 
Remember, dental plates need the 






special care of a special denture | 


cleanser. Don’t brush, soak them in 
Polident (only about a cent a day) 
to keep them sparkling clean, free 


from Denture Breath. Get Polident | 


tomorrow. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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is making outstanding progress. Doctors 
still aren’t sure what causes it, but with 
the sulfa drugs and penicillin they can 
control the “strep” infections which usu- 
ally seem to precede it. Cortisone and 
ACTH are being used as research tools 
to suppress the disease’s crippling effects 
on the heart’s valves. And—unlike high 
blood pressure and arteriosclerosis—the 
number of rheumatic fever cases is de- 
creasing each year. 

Cut Up Hearts. Surgeons can reach 
into the heart with a hooked knife 
strapped on a fingertip to cut open the 
scarred narrowings of heart valves af- 
fected by rheumatic fever. Congenital 
heart defects also are yielding to dra- 
matic new surgical techniques—plastic 
patches, plastic “ball in tube” valves to 
replace defective heart valves, massage 
and electrical stimulation to start up 
hearts that have stopped beating. 

And “just around the corner,” pre- 
dicts Dr. Arnold, are mechanical hearts 
which will take over the body’s blood 
pumping job during a heart operation— 
giving the surgeon for the first time an 
uncluttered field in which to work. It may 
open up new possibilities for heart sur- 
gery. Perhaps a dozen groups throughout 
the nation are working on such an arti- 
ficial heart; a successful one, says Dr. 
John Gibbon of Philadelphia’s Jefferson 
Medical College, “may be expected in 
the very near future”—possibly within a 
year. 

In the last half decade science has 
worked wonders in heart disease. Re- 
search has grown into. a nation-wide ef- 
fort. Men like Dr. Lorber are “probing, 
playing”—trying to find the causes of the 
heart diseases we know so much, yet so 
little, about. “When we can find the 
causes, then perhaps we will find the 
means of prevention,” Lorber said. Until 


Vital muscle. New tools and techniques fight the No. 1 killer. (SEE: Science) 





National Heart Institute 


then, sensible living and avoidance of ex- 
cessive oyerweight is a doctor’s best ad- 
vice on how you can keep yours a healthy 
heart. 


Wherry’s post: 
a hard one to fill 


Senate Republicans — already 
split three ways among the partisans of 
Senator Robert A. Taft, General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, and Governor Earl War- 
ren—had a new headache this week: the 
floor leadership of their party in the cru- 
cial Presidential year of 1952. 

The shock and sadness which fol- 
lowed the sudden death last week of Ne- 
braska’s Kenneth S. Wherry at the age of 
59 was being subordinated to the digni- 
fied but determined scramble for his job 
of Senate Minority Leader. Almost auto- 
matically ruled out were: 

e @e Avowed Presidential candidates 
and their avowed supporters. Taft, Ev- 
erett M. Dirksen (chairman of the Taft 
campaign in Illinois), Massachusetts’ 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. (chairman of the 
Eisenhower campaign), James Duff of 
Pennsylvania and Frank Carlson of Kan- 
sas (Eisenhower supporters), Califor- 
nia’s William F. Knowland and Richard 
Nixon (pledged to Warren) had little 
chance. 

e @ Senators running for re-election 
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in 1952. The Senate has not forgotten the 
vivid example of Scott W. Lucas, who 
spent so much time in Washington as 
Senate Majority Leader that he didn’t 
have enough time to campaign in Illinois, 
lost his seat to Dirksen in 1950. 

Like most other major American po- 
litical offices, the Senate minority leader- 
ship represents a compromise. Therefore 
Republicans this week were searching for 
a Senator with the fewest possible ene- 
mies, the fewest possible embarrassing 
commitments, the fewest possible contro- 
versial ideas. In addition to these factors, 
they also sought a man who would be 
aggressive, courageous and quick on his 
feet in floor debate. 

Not many are available with this 
ideal combination of talents. And not un- 
til all the Republican members of the 
Senate return to Washington in January 
would speculation mean much. At the 
moment, for what it might be worth, the 
few still in the capital were discussing 
New Hampshire’s shrewdly partisan 
Styles Bridges. 


Mountain music 


The public relations officer's tale 
of the shoeless hillbilly who never saw 
civilization until he enlisted in the U.S. 
Army “after Paw died” exploded last 
week in Sudbury, Ontario. 

On Nov. 3, Peter Grainger appeared 
in San Antonio, Tex., told Army recruiters 
he was the son of a New Mexico prospec- 
tor, had never been to school, and had seen 
only one woman in his life. The Army 
triumphantly announced that it had given 
him the second shave of his life—and 
had also discovered that he had an I.Q. 
of 113, enough to make him eligible for 
Officer Candidate School. 

On Nov. 19, the Army’s prize private 
went AWOL. Last week he was found in 
Ontario. Records disclosed he had a wife 
and two children in England, and had 
served with the British army. Further- 
more, said friends, his “hillbilly twang” 
was English—King’s English. 
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“Sets Soul Christmas 
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an Snterest 
in Farming ¢ 
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Yes—Mom and Dad—the boys and girls—all will be happy 
when the mailman delivers your Christmas gift of the World’s Largest and 
Most Influential Farm magazine—FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE. 
You will be giving joy and pleasure—not only at Christmas—but through- 
out the year! AT NO EXTRA COST... your name will be hand-penned 
on a beautiful Christmas card. It will announce your gifts and we will mail 
it for you—to reach your friends at Christmas time. Please include only 
folks definitely interested in farming or doing business with farmers. 


EACH GIFT— ONLY $1 


MERELY FILL IN THIS CONVENIENT FORM AND ATTACH CHECK, 
MONEY ORDER OR CURRENCY AT OUR RISK. MAIL TODAY. 


[_] Enclosed is $ 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER'S WIFE to be sent to: 
CL) Bill me after January 1, 1952 for 
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FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 


FARM JOURNAL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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The ‘stockpile’ on the ocean floor 


Gold can wait; today’s sunken treasure is steel 


Blacked-out and zigzagging nerv- 
ously, the American tanker S. S. Halo 
steamed at eight knots toward New Or- 
leans, 50 miles off the Mississippi Delta. 
It was midnight. May 20, 1942. Bright 
moonlight shimmered from a calm sea; 
the ship. carrying 63.000 barrels of crude 
oil, was a U-boat commander’s dream. 

The first torpedo hit starboard, un- 
der the bridge. Ten seconds later an- 
other struck home. As the ship went 
down bow first, 23 of her 42 crew mem- 
bers jumped clear. When a rescue ship 
arrived five days later, only two men 
were still alive in the four-inch morass of 
gummy crude oil. 

The Halo was just another casualty 
among 733 Allied merchant vessels tor- 
pedoed. mined, bombed or sunk by 
storms during World War II. The ac- 
companying loss of life can only be 
estimated, but more than 5,600 seamen 
are known or presumed dead. 

Millions Below. The rusting ships 
lie on the murky ocean floor from Mur- 
mansk to Manila. They represent a treas- 
ure which, though difficult to assess, 
gives a gold-laden Spanish galleon as lit- 
tle allure as a tarnished penny. 


Galvesto 


In scrap steel alone the torn hulls 
would bring upwards of $90 million on 
today’s market. Much of their cargo is 
still usable—bauxite and other ores and 
strategic metals: tin, copper, magnesium, 
lead and structural steel. 

One real “treasure” ship is the S. S. 
Equipoise, torpedoed with a loss of 38 
lives off Nags Head, N. C., early in 
1942. Her cargo: 8,000 long tons of Bra- 
zilian manganese ore (worth $185 a ton), 
little affected by nine years’ immersion 
and now on the “badly needed” list of 
defense materials. Another freighter 
sunk in the Atlantic carries almost 
enough steel-hardening molybdenum to 
double the current U.S. stockpile. Other 
U-boat victims strewn along the coast 
carry cargoes of wool, oil, munitions, 
flour and coal—some of which may still 
be well preserved. 

Defense, not Profit. Is this under- 
sea wealth a total loss? Officials of the 
U.S. Maritime Administration believe at 
least part of it can be retrieved. Direct- 
ing an urgent new program aimed at 
recouping some of the losses of war is 
Capt. Frank E. Rusk, a veteran of 33 
years in maritime service. “We're not 
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Undersea wealth. Each cross marks a World War Il wreck; are they total losses? 
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trying to make money on this project,” 
Rusk explains. “But there are thousands 
of tons of steel and other materials go- 
ing begging on the bottom—much of it 
close inshore. We want to get some of it 
back into use again.” 

Piecing together dusty ships’ log- 
books, survivors’ reports and Coast Guard 
wreck-information charts, Rusk has 
mapped location and depth of 125 World 
War II hulks along the Atlantic Coast 
and in the Caribbean Sea. Fifty-nine 
ships (now Government property because 
war-risk insurance was paid on them) 
have been pinpointed as likely salvage 
targets. Each rests in less than 50 fath- 
oms (300 feet), the maximum practical 
depth for salvage operations. 

Shallow & Deep. Most accessible 
of these are 11 oil tankers, including the 
Halo, clustered about the Mississippi 
Delta in 3 to 40 fathoms. Last month the 
Maritime Administration invited bids 
from professional salvage companies to 
raise them. 

The proposition: The “salvor” is to 
bring up the hulks and their Govern- 
ment-owned cargo at his own expense. 
offering the Government a percentage of 
the gross proceeds from their sale. 

The handful of U.S. salvage con- 
cerns qualified for the job eyed it with 
keen interest. The bidding, however, was 
far from spirited. The country’s largest 
salvage company—Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott Corp., of New York—expressed the 
doubts of all: With a ceiling price of only 
$39 to $44 a ton on scrap steel, is the 
job too much of a risk? 

Marine salvage is one of the world’s 
most hazardous businesses, financially 
and otherwise. Equipment is costly. A 
sudden squall or shifting of a crazily 
canted hulk can wipe out weeks of pre- 
liminary work. A diver, paid as much as 
$50 daily, can work less than an hour a 
day at a depth of 250 feet. It cost more 
than $300,000 to raise a mere sand 
dredge from New York harbor recently. 

Salvage men are also cool toward 
the requirements laid down by the Mari- 
time Administration. To be considered, a 
bid must be accompanied by a $10,000 
“good faith” bond; a salvor awarded a 
contract must put up another $15,000 to 
guarantee that its terms will be carried 
out. “It’s protection for the Federal Gov- 
ernment against wildcat operators,” ex- 
plains Captain Rusk. 

Disposal of salvaged material pre- 
sents still another headache. Even if 
raised in one piece, ships must be broken 
up and sold as scrap. Government- 
owned cargo retrieved must be offered 
first to a Federal agency designated by 
the Maritime Administration. 

Salvage in Court. Other cargo 
aboard a single freighter may have a 
hundred owners; under maritime law 
none can be sold until ownership of all is 
established. Thus a salvor might bring 
up $10,000 worth of copper wire and 
get only the cost of his effort from the in- 
surance company which held last title to 
the cargo. 

Since salvage bids were first adver- 
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Fortune hunter. $50 a day—for an 
hour’s work—is part of the financial risk. 


tised. Captain Rusk’s office has been 
flooded with suggestions for reaping the 
harvest at the bottom of-the sea. Among 
the more inventive: Install giant com- 
pressors over the wreck, freeze the brine 
inside and watch the ship pop to the 
surface like an ice cube in a highball 
glass. Another recommends a_ super- 
powerful electromagnet fixed to a barge; 
a third would winch the hulks ashore on 
an undersea “railway.” 

“We're not laughing at any of these 
suggestions,” says Rusk. “One of the 
schemes that seems fantastic at first 
glance could revolutionize marine sal- 
vage operations.” 

New Entry. Last week the Mari- 
time Administration got one that might. 
When several sealed bids for the tankers 
in the Gulf of Mexico were opened, the 
highest came from the newly created A-P 
Shipraising and Salvaging Corp. of Los 
Angeles. The company is a partnership 
of veteran businessman Philip A. Dubin 
and an expert on marine salvage, Capt. 
Semeon Kronhaus. 

The latter, inventor of a lifesaving 
suit for merchant seamen, claims he can 
salvage the tankers without blasting or 
cutting them apart. He has applied for a 
patent but gives out no details. 

The partners requested 60 days to 
finance the venture, were given until Dec. 
31 while the Maritime Administration 
studies their qualifications. 

In Los Angeles. Dubin was cautious 
about predicting his chances of raising 
the money in time. But of his company’s 
chances of raising the tankers within the 
specified four-year period, he said en- 
thusiastically: “Depending on how much 
money and what kind of equipment we 
can get, I think we can do the job in 18 
months.” 

If so, the S. S. Halo and ten other 
ships may finally reach port—a decade 


behind schedule. 
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“Yow ll have to scrape it yourself—I just remembered that this 
is the day of the week I put Drano in all the drains.” 


Breakfast can wait—when there are dangerous sewer 


germs lurking in every drain. No liquid disinfectant 
can budge the muck they breed in. It takes Drano to 
unclog drains and keep them running free and clear. 
Use Drano once a week—every week. Won’t harm 
septic tanks. Makes them work better. Get Drano 
today at your grocery or hardware store. Also avail- 


able in Canada. 
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the extremely tiny 


hearing aid thousands 
have been waiting for ... 


RADIOEAR Mode! 82 


“ZEPHYR’ 


The latest Radioear hearing engineering 
achievement . .. practical, extremely tiny, yet 
efficient, durable and really economical for 
every-day use. With “Zephyr,” even the quite 
severely deafened can hear—and hear well 
Special built-in feature — Radioear’s famous 
patented Phonemaster brings clear understand- 
ing over any phone, anywhere. 

Ask your nearest Radioear Counselor about 
this amazing Model 82 “Zephyr.” Write for 
FREE Folder on the “Zephyr” and other 
RADIOEAR Hearing Aids. 


RADIOEAR CORPORATION 


RADIOEAR BLDG., DEPT. P PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 
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MAKE ; 
FRIEND OF 


Take TABCIN to 
check cold misery 
quick! TABCIN 
checks sneezes 
and sniffles, helps 
relieve headache and feverish 
feeling. Eases aches and pains. 
TABCIN contains a tested anti- 
histamine in compound with 
other ingredients to give more 
complete relief for cold distress. 















Mail this Ad <i 
for FREE Booklets 










The. 
Sunshine City 


Before you plan your winter vacation, let 

us send you free booklets about beautiful 

St. Petersburg, leading resort center of 

Florida’s Gulf Coast. Clip out this ad and 

mail today to G. $. Davenport, Chamber 
d hd of Commerce, St. Petersburg, Florida 
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Getting your sleep—or counting sheep? 


SHE'S LOSING HER LOOKS 
ALONG WITH HER SLEEP — 
IF SHE ONLY KNEW MA 
TO BLAME ! HEH, HEH, HEH ! 





SWITCH TO POSTUM—and sleep! 
It’s caffein-free! No “Coffee Nerves”’! 


Is the torture of sleepless, nerve-wracking nights leav- 
ing you worn-out, haggard, irritable? Then switch to 
PostuM—the caffein-free drink that’s brought blessed 
relief to millions! Lots of folks can stand the caffein 
in coffee and tea—but others suffer sleeplessness, jan- 
gled nerves, indigestion. Now, if that’s your trouble, 
get INSTANT POSTUM today! See if you don’t sleep 
better, feel better, look better! postum is thrifty, too 
—costs only about % as much as coffee, cup for cup. 
Instant Postum is made instantly, right in the cup! 











' STORM so 
| WINDOWS 


® Put Them Up Your- 
self in Minutes! 

® Save $100 or Morel! 

® Pay for Themselves 
In Fuel Savings! 

® Tested on Over 500,- 
009 Windows 


No need to buy expensive glass 
storm windows! Keep warm and 
save fuel this winter with these 
transparent storm windows! All 
you need is a hammer and scis- 
sors and you can put them up 
yourself! Made of strong Trans- 
parent Bakelite Vinylite. Won't 
tear, shatter or rattle. You get a 
36° x 72° sheet of vinylite, framing strips, tacks, plus 
easy directions. Guaranteed waterproof, windproof, storm- 
proof and non-inflammable. Cleans easily with damp 
cloth. Only $1.00 plus 10c postage each. Get one for each 
window! Money back in ten days if not delighted. 


DAVID DAMAR 624 DAMAR BLDG. TREAT PL, NEWARK 2, N. J. 
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SOOTHING 
AT BEOTIME — 
HOT POSTUM 
WITH MILK! 


A Product of General Foods 


Year in and year out 


you'll do well with the 
HARTFORD . 


KS l z VAY Zp: 


a fT forms of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 








Everybody wants 
to clean up TV 


The woman’s dismembered body 
was put in a huge bottle. True, it was all 


| a trick of the camera, but it was a new 





high in horror—even for television. 

So vivid and gruesomely realistic has 
become the exploitation of violence that 
the customers are beginning to revolt. 

On one crime show a woman was hit 
squarely on the mouth by a husky man. 
On another a woman was thrown into a 
ditch. Murder, by various methods, is so 
common as to be almost an hourly occur- 
rence on TV screens. For one week alone 
a Los Angeles listener group reported 91 
murders, 7 stage holdups, 2 kidnapings, 


10 thefts, 4 burglaries, 2 cases of arson, 2 
| jailbreaks, 1 murder by explosion, 2 sui- 











| National 


cides, 1 case of blackmail. 

But violence is only part of the pic- 
ture. The neglect of public service pro- 
grams is impressive. Shows of educa- 
tional value are rare. For a week the 
Association of Educational 
Broadcasters monitored seven New York 
stations. Less than 1% of the total was 
devoted to science, 2% to public issues, 
1% to religion, 1% to serious music. 

Popular Vote. Even the one U.S. 
television station owned and operated by 
a college (Iowa State) yielded recently 
to the trend to crime shows. WOI-TV had 
Des Moines Register’s Paul Cotton ask 
his readers whether they would like to 
see Captain Video, a juvenile crime show, 


| or Kukla, Fran & Ollie, the latter judged 


by critics as outstanding TV fare for the 
whole family. The vote was 762 for Cap- 
tain Video, 30 for Kukla and his friends. 


| So WOI-TV, which in a year has received 


almost $300,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion for educational program equipment, 
promptly put on Captain Video. 

Citizen groups to protest TV violence 
have been formed in Los Angeles, Cleve- 
land and Madison, Wis. The only one 


| really doing any fighting is the National 
| Association for Better Radio & Television. 


This Los Angeles group analyzes pro- 
grams every six months. Thus far, it has 
killed one local program, is now trying to 
get stations to drop crime programs be- 
tween 4 p.m. and 9 p.m. 

What's Educational? In Washing- 
ton a national drive on the whole TV 
problem is being led by Senator William 
Benton (D.-Conn.), backed by Senators 
Lester C. Hunt (D.-Wyo.), John W. 
Bricker (R.-Ohio) and Leverett Salton- 
stall (R.-Mass.). Benton wants to set up 
an ll-man “National Advisory Board on 
Radio & Television” to study the TV situ- 
ation, then advise Congress, the FCC and 
the public. Benton’s group seeks to define 
what an “educational” program means, 
something that has never been done. 


| Some listeners, he contends, called the 


old radio program Gangbusters educa- 
tional; cowboy movies were so dubbed be- 
cause the actors wore “historic costumes.” 

To the cry of “censorship,” Benton 
gives an emphatic “no.” But the television 
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industry says that is exactly what he pro- 
poses. Broadcasting-Telecasting maga- 
zine charges: “Senator William Benton has 
a veteran copywriter’s knack for making 
things seem nicer than they are. ... No 
matter how you say it, the board would 
be established for no other purpose than 
to monitor the air, judge programs on the 
basis of the board’s own sympathies, and 
issue recommendations which, if ignored 
by the licensees, would be taken as direc- 
tives by the FCC in granting or renewing 
licenses.” The TV industry is now en- 
gaged in a bitter fight to defeat the 
proposal. 

But Benton has another ace up his 
sleeve. He says the answer to better tele- 
vision—with plenty of education for all 





Wide World 
Captain Video. Gory after-dinner crime 
for juveniles defeats happy puppets. 


—lies in Phonevision or Subscriber- 
Vision. These are devices by which the 
listener pays for what he wants. The FCC 
has yet to approve of either method, but 
already the Zenith Radio Corp. has dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of Phonevision. 
The principle of both is the same—to 
scramble a picture so only a receiver 
equipped with special apparatus can get 
it. Phonevision unscrambles the picture 
by sending a signal over a telephone wire, 
then the phone company bills you for it 
at the end of the month. Subscriber- 
Vision, promoted by the Skiatron Corp., 
New York, utilizes a punched card. Slip- 
ping the card into a gadget on a set 
straightens out the jumbled program. 

Making Education Pay. Millions 
of these cards, says Benton, could be sold 
for programs ranging from Broadway 
plays to a course in stamp collecting. Uni- 
Versities could use them to televise football 
games, reap enough revenue to finance 
new buildings, build courses in adult edu- 
cation, put on other programs. 
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wee! Ben-Gay 


THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 


TEST YOUR 
OWN HEARING 


IN YOUR OWN HOME... THIS 
FREE BOOK TELLs rou How 





Valuable FREE BOOK explains no headband. A hearing aid that 
the Circle Hearing Test which can’ really works, one that many can 


be given in your own home. This 
proven test is an easy method of 
determining your hearing ability. 


Now, for the first time, hearing 
defects can be overcome with an 
amazing new hearing aid by Telex 
—no cord, no bulky ear button, 


completely conceal. Made by 

Telex, the first with the finest in 

electronic hearing. Regain, with 

dignity and confidence, the full ap- 

eer of better living through 
tter hearing. 


Mail coupon today. Your FREE 
copy sent at once. 


é a AE, Ree SMES 
-_ 


Telex Hearing Aids are accepted by the Council of Physical 
Medicine of the American Medical Association. 
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1 want to test my hearing ability (or that of a friend) privately. 
Please send me your FREE BOOK in picin wrapper at once. 
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The church with a million dollars 


Little St. James’ finds more problems than comfort 


Letters swamped the Rev. Gordon 
L. Kidd, rector of St. James’ Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Hyde Park, N. Y. 

The writers—who lived all over the 
U.S. as well as Canada, England and 
Scotland—had one thought in mind: part- 
ing the tiny church from the estimated 
million dollars which it recently inherited 
from the late Mrs. Hetty Sylvia Howland 
Green Wilks, the daughter of recluse- 
financier Hetty Green. 


One woman wanted the 300 com- 


municants of St. James’ to buy her a set 
of false teeth. (She promised faithfully 
to pay back the estimated $100 cost at 
$2 a week.) Another asked for a new 
stove. “But,” she said, “please don’t tell 
the welfare authorities—they might cut 
my relief payments.” 

The Royal Naval Association of Lon- 
don thought the financing of a Christmas 
party for orphaned Britons would be an 
appropriate expenditure, while a Baptist 
congregation in Glasgow sought help in 
building a new church. A “senior citi- 
zen” colony for elderly people was sug- 
gested, as was the underwriting of an 
$850,000 dude ranch in Rhode Island so 
that cowpoke-minded Easterners wouldn’t 
have to go West. Contributions were 
urged to send some old folks back to 
Europe for one more look at the old coun- 
try before they die. But one British fami- 
ly, which confided that it had seen all the 
old sod it wanted, asked St. James’ to 
foot the bill for its immigration to this 
country. 

Charity at Home. The requests to 
date add up to more than $1.5 million— 
but the likelihood of any of them being 
granted was remote. St. James’, which 
gained national prominence by the fact 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt was for years 
its senior warden, has plenty of places 
right in Hyde Park to spend its windfall 
—which actually won’t be collected until 
the multi-million-dollar estate is liqui- 
dated. (Mrs. Wilks’s will was admitted 
to probate last fortnight.) 

Neither genial Rector Kidd—who 
served in the Pacific during four years as 
a World War II Navy chaplain—nor the 
members of the vestry know how they’ll 
use their inheritance. In informal dis- 
cussions, the possibilities of a new parish 
hall, a new rectory and expanded mis- 
sionary activities have been considered. 
But topping the list is a new heating 
plant for the 107-year-old church—now 
warmed by a wood stove and an anti- 
quated hot-air furnace installed in a 
cellar scooped from under the stuccoed 
brick and stone structure. 

The church would also like to re- 
place the worn red carpeting. More than 
one tourist has cast a disapproving eye on 
the hole in the rug in front of the an- 
tique pew where FDR always worshiped 
when he was home—and where the other 
members of the Roosevelt clan still sit 
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Acme 
Rector Kidd. Everyone wants the money, 
but if charity begins at home... 





Acme 


. it will buy replacements for this 


stove and the old furnace. (SEE: Church) 


when they attend church in Hyde Park. 

Members of St. James’—which oper- 
ates on a budget of about $12,000 a year 
—were stunned at the first news of their 
good luck. (“A million dollars is still 
a lot of money even in these days of bil- 
lion dollar expenditures,” Rector Kidd 
observed.) Their shock gave way to ela- 
tion—until they realized the sobering 
responsibility of the trusteeship of a 
million dollars. 

Aside from the decision on how to 
spend their money—a gift prompted by 
the fact that Mrs. Wilks’s husband, a 





grandson of John Jacob Astor, is buried 
in St. James’ churchyard—the rector and 
his church vestry are keenly aware of 
even bigger problems. 

For example, there’s the lethargy 
which can come from too much money in 
the bank. “Sometimes a church with a 
mortgage is much more vigorous and alive 
than one which has all the cash it needs,” 
Rector Kidd explained. “It would be 
harmful indeed if the parishioners should 
consider their financial obligations to 
their church discharged because of the 
generosity of one person.” 

Too Much? This view was repeated 
by Arthur S. DeGroff, the present senior 
warden of St. James’ and former big- 
league baseball player, and Leo Mur- 
taugh, St. James’ treasurer. 

“I don’t believe a church can be 
healthy without the financial support of 
its members—even though the need for 
such support may not seem readily appar- 
ent,” declared Murtaugh, a district man- 
ager for an adding machine company. “I 
shall continue giving, and all the people 
I’ve talked to feel the same way.” 

Elmer Van Wagoner, another vestry- 
man, whose auto agency and gas station 
dominate the small commercial section 
where Albany Post Road splits pictur- 
esque Hyde Park, likewise sees “no excuse 
for easing up on contributions.” 

In short, they intend to keep on 
praising the Lord at St. James’—and 
passing the collectioy plate. 


The Russians’ God 


Wearing eerie white hoods to hide 
their identity and protect relatives be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, two Ukrainian 
priests told a New York press conference 
last fortnight how the Reds had even re- 
written prayers to win converts to com- 
munism. The most sacrilegious of the 
Soviet supplications began: 


“Our father who art in Moscow .. .” 


India’s new saint 
of nonviolence 


A lean Hindu saint came limping 
into the teeming capital of India last fort- 
night. A sheet wrapped around hfs 
tanned, withered frame, the 57-year-old 
religious leader had walked 800 miles 
from Central India. 

The Prime Minister had good reason 
two months ago for asking him to talk 
to government leaders in New Delhi. For 
the evangelist, Acharya Vinoba Bhave 
(pronounced Bayve), was doing more 
than any other man to solve India’s worst 
problem—land for the people. In this 
work, the man of God was India’s tough- 
est anti-Communist fighter. 

On the way to the capital, Bhave 
“collected” more than 25,000 acres of 
land which were ceded to him by In- 
dian landlords for redistribution to 
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landless Indians by the government. 

A lifelong apostle and associate of 
the saintly Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi (shot down by a Hindu firebrand 
four years ago), Bhave preaches with 
simple eloquence the Gandhian creed of 
nonviolence—stemming from the Hindu 
doctrine of Ahimsa (“harmlessness”). He 
believes India’s “haves” should share with 
the “have-nots”—but he abhors the Com- 
munist plan of effecting this transfer by 
force. 

Bloodless Revolution. Gentle per- 
suasion, he argues, is the key to peaceful 
social revolution. His goal, for which he 
is training disciples: the voluntary dona- 
tion of 50 million acres—one sixth of 
India’s arable area—for distribution to 
the landless. 

Bhave gained national attention and 
the respect of the Indian government last 
summer when he walked a thousand miles 
through the Communist-infested zones of 
the former princely state of Hyderabad. 
where police themselves feared to go. His 
prayer meetings—high point of a day 
which regularly starts at 3:30 a.m. with 
a 90-minute period of devotions—won 
thousands of peasants from communism 
and netted some 12,000 acres of land. 

“The second Gandhi’—who imitates 
Gandhi in dress, religion and personal 
habits—spreads his spiritual lessons and 
collects his land through these daily 
prayer meetings in small villages. (“I am 
not interested in saving cities. I am in- 
terested in saving 80% of India’s peoples 
who live in villages.” ) 

Sitting cross-legged on a dais, Bhave 
reads to his listeners from the Bhagavad 
Gita, India’s (and Hinduism’s) best loved 
book of devotion. Often he turns to the 
Bible or the Koran to underscore moral 
precepts of Christianity or Mohammedan- 
ism. Faith, he emphasizes, is the one way 
of salvation open to all. 


Wide World 
Bhave. India’s Hindu successor to 
Gandhi is “not interested in saving cities.” 
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. money — save lime 
Ph your Chitin shopping al | FS / 


Give Whore for Ye 
at Pathfinder’s new 


REDUCED CHRISTMAS RATES 


1 gift subscription . . . $2.50 
Each additional—your own or gift. . . ONLY $1.25 


For gifts outside U.S.A. (except military) add $1 each 







Without stirring from your easy chair, you can save many dollars by 
sending gifts of PATHFINDER at the new special reduced rates. 


| PATHFINDER is a gift you will be proud to send to all the folks on your 

list. It's a gift they will be happy to receive, and you will be remembered 

and thanked for your thoughtfulness throughout the year. 

Free — a beautiful 5 color Christmas card and envelope will be sent to 
you for each gift. Addressed in your own handwriting these cards will 

| announce your gifts and convey your personal Christmas message. 


| IN THE NEXT FEW MINUTES YOU CAN 
DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING BY FILLING IN THIS HANDY FORM. 
SEND CHECK OR CASH AT OUR RISK—OR PAY LATER IF YOU PREFER. 


(_] Bill me after January 1, 1952 for_____gifts. 
| 


| (_] Enclosed is $__________in payment for___________Christmas gifts 
of PATHFINDER to be sent to: 
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THINK OF ALL THE OTHERS ON YOUR LIST— 
Attach a Separate Sheet for Additional Gifts. 


GIFT FROM: 


CJ Sachadle my 


Your Name 
own subscription 
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"PROTECT | 
YOUR HOME 


AGAINST 
SOOT FIRES 


all winter long!’’ 








Safe soot 
protection 
for as little 
as 3¢ a day 


(@ilctelats 
fekelalel-tae) 


alctehentactelilate 


POWDER e LIQuID 


for coal, coke, wood _for oil, kerosene 


CHIMNEY SWEEP 


at hardware and department stores | 
Accept No Substitutes 









Destroys RATS & MICE 
THE MODERN WAY 









d-CON IS GUARANTEED TO 
DESTROY RATS AND MICE 


Gurs LUREX’ ) 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


AT DRUG, HARDWARE, GROCERY AND FEED STORES 
4-CON COMPANY, INC., 112 E Walton, Chicago 11, Ii. 





More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose plate 
discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved pow- 





der, sprinkled on upper and lower plates holds 
them firmer so that they feel more comfort- 
able. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not sour. Checks 
Get FAS- 


‘plate odor’’ (denture breath). 
TEETH today at any drug store. 





MACHINE SAW FILING pays up to $3 or $4 an hour. 
With a Foley Saw Filer you can file all hand, band and 
cross-cut circular saws. Easy to 
operate — no eyestrain. Makes 
old saws cut like new, 


FREE BOOK ‘‘Independence After 
40°’ shows how you can start 
in spare time at home with small 
investment and build a repeat 
cash business. Leo H. Mix, 
writes: ‘‘ made about $900 
in spare time last year.’’ 
Write today for Free Book— 
no salesman will call. 


FOLEY MFG. CO. 
1223-1 FOLEY BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS 
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OVERSEAS WIT 


In view of present-day inflation, 
it is expected that the more realisti- 
cally minded children at Christmas 
parties this year will amend the merry 
rhyme to “Sing a song of six shillings.” 

—Passing Variety, Dublin. 


Stalin overheard Vishinsky talk- 
ing to Acheson on the phone. Vishin- 
sky kept saying: “No, no, no.” 

Suddenly Stalin heard Vishinsky 
say, “Yes,” and roared: “You fool, 
you're ruining our foreign policy!” 

Vishinsky put his hand over the 
mouthpiece and said: “Don’t worry, he 
just asked me whether I intended an- 
swering ‘No’ to all his questions.” 

—Miinchner lilustrierte, Germany. 


The income tax collector of 
Bielefeld, Germany. sent word to a 
young citizen to pay his overdue taxes. 
The letter came back with a one-word 
answer, written with a red crayon: 
Idiots. A second request followed and 
was returned with: Super Idiots. A 
third letter came back saying: Gar- 
bage. A few weeks later the young 
man received the following sentence: 
Taxes due: 13,000 Marks 
Fines: “Idiots” 20 Marks 

“Super Idiots” 30 Marks 

“Garbage” 40 Marks 


13,090 Marks 
—Settimo Giorno, Milan, Italy. 


T otal 


A Tel Aviv citizen, tired of 
shortages, rationing and austerity in 
general, complained: “When the Brit- 
ish finally decided to give us a country 
that didn’t belong to them, why didn’t 
they give us Switzerland?” 

—Short-wave radio, Israel. 


From London: 
British Field Marshal Montgom- 
ery always examines the films which 


conference of the Big Four! For what, gentlemen 


Bohemia, Havana, Cuba 
“Well, I like this government. It gives 
me good cartoon material every day.” 


have been listed for presentation to his 
troops. One day he noticed on the list 
a film entitled The Red Army. Monty 
called in his officers, had a long talk 
about the strength of the Russian 
Army, its internal organization, etc. 
Then they adjourned to the auditorium 
to watch the movie. The lights went 
out and on the screen appeared the 
full title of the film: The Red Army, 
the Life and Habits of Ants. 


One solution for the British coal 
problem—a coalition government. 
—Cape Argus, South Africa. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

When Deputy Prime Minister 
Rakosi of Hungary (population: 9 
million) visited the Kremlin, he asked 
Stalin: “Are there many anti-Com- 
munists in Russia?” 

“Yes,” admitted Stalin. 

“How many?” asked Rakosi. 

“About eight or nine million.” 

“I’m glad to hear that. That’s the 
same number we have in Hungary.” 


Samedi-Soir, Paris 


can’t you count?” 
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Warning | 
Act fast on 


Pin-Worms 


v SL Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 

a tormenting rectal itch are often 

telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 

ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 

fest one out of every three persons ex- 

amined. Entire families may be victims 
and not even know it. 





To get rid of Pin- Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
proved ingredient goes right to work— 
kills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don’t take chances with this dangerous, 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge...the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE'S\PS!\for Pin- Worms 


How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 


and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, 
tender, inflamed bronchial membranes. 
Guaranteed to please you or money re- 
funded. Creomulsion has stood the test 
of millions of users. 


CREOMULSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 








BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 
Precision ground lenses and center 
focusing gives exact eye adjustment, 
large 42MM_ objectives. 8 mile 
range. Strongly built. Weight 10 oz. 
Extra wide Field of view. Satisfac- 
< tlon guaranteed or money refunded. 

Send check or money order. 95 Poet- 


CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB-30 pale 
438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Conn. 









Christmas Gifts 


'¢ AT SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES 
SEE PAGE 55 






STOPS FOGGY WINDSHIELDS 
NEW Chemical Mitt 


! fatolste 


‘§ Amazing Diccove 
PRINS, wild over new FOG shield 
eaner. finely glide == bal sy 


, chemically -treated lass sparkles 

cane — } cd mist, frost, clash. snow dis- 

Ss P Tw Ray 3 ‘a 
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po LES FOR “TRIAL ==>! ately to all who send — 

ence. Hurry. Postcard will do. SEND NO MONEY—just your name. 

KRISTEE CO., Dept. 891, AKRON 8, OHIO 
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| loosen and expel germ laden phlegm | 
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Sir Arthur’s taxes 
rile the Aussies 


In a popularity contest with Simon 
Legree, Jack the Ripper and Dr. Fu Man- 
chu, Australia’s Sir Arthur Fadden would 
be lucky to run fourth. As Federal Treas- 
urer, Sir Arthur has saddled the island 
continent with its first  billion-pound 
budget. One of the mildest critiques of 
Sir Arthur’s program: “Legal brigandage 
reminiscent of highwaymen and _ bucca- 
neers.” 

Fadden, a Conservative. believes the 
best way to fight inflation is to tax spend- 
ing. So he’s bumped the income tax a 
straight 10%, raised the sales tax to 
1214% and classified all sorts of com- 
modities as “luxuries” tagged with sur- 
charges running up to 66% 

At the same time, he’s cutting back 
public works and holding defense expen- 
ditures to 15% of the budget. His aim: a 
$250 million surplus. 

Tax on Beauty. Australian women 
are yelping at the 50% tax on lipstick and 
nail polish, men at the extra 3¢ on ciga- 
rettes and beer, 5¢ on razor blades, 15¢ 
on golf balls, $1.50 on a good tennis 
racket. 

There have been howls over the defi- 
nition of children’s toys as luxuries, which 
threatens to make Christmas 3314% more 
expensive. One Labor Party leader com- 
mented, “If there’s one man who is trying 
to kill Santa Claus, it’s the Treasurer.” 

Some of Fadden’s unpopularity has 
inevitably rubbed off on the chief of his 
party, Prime Minister Robert Menzies. 
Harassed Aussie citizens have been heard 
to mutter: “What’s the difference between 


the U.S. and Australia? The only differ- 
ence is that the Yanks have Harry Tru- 
man and Bob Hope. We’ve got Bob Men- 
zies and no hope.” 





Stan Fine for Pathfinder 


“Of course, that’s just an estimate.” 
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AIR SIC 
NAUSEA <ssxim, 


Throw Away 


Switch to 


FILTER 


brown—in Medico 

Pipes or Cigarette Holders—throw it 
away, with the nicotine, juices, flakes 
and tars it has trapped. Insert fresh 
filter for cooler, cleaner, dryer, 
sweeter smoking. Imported Briar. 


New: MEDICO CREST—$3.00 
Finest Medico ever! Exquisite Burgundy finish. 
MEDICO V.F.Q. — $2.00 
MEDICO MEDALIST—$1,50 


Wide variety of styles and sizes. 
Write $. M. Frank & Co., N. Y., for Booklet P 





FOAM RUBBE 






(SHREDDED) 


PILLOW 


Full size bed pillow 17”x27"x6” 
—regularly priced at $4.45, now 
only $3.39 post paid. Fine striped 
ticking filled with foam rubber— 
shredded to increase softness. 100% 
allergy. Helps Asthma sufferers. 
wonderful bargain. 
mediate delivery 
SPECIAL CUT SHAPES - FOAM RUBBER 
Any shape, ony size, for upholstery - furniture 
cushions - Lewest prices! 
UNCOVERED FOAM 
PADS 11/2” THICK 


Sanitary, Non- 
Never packs. A 
Send check or Money Order. Im- 


AUTO SEAT PADS 
24” x 60” x 11e”...$6.45 


12” x 14”... .$1.28 34” x 60x 3”... 7.86 
16” x 16”.... 1.38 

16” x 22”.... 1.78 MATTRESS PADS 

18” x 24”.... by a Twin size...... on $19.55 
22” x 24” Pull sise....... 23.95 
No C.0.D’s shogaat Add 4 _ — these prices for 


postage & 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Ask one catal No, 103 


RIOR RUBBER CO. . 193, 50 & Cermak Ra. 





caused by sudden 
— = flying, 







...Helps to control 
organs 4 balance. 
iets the nerves , 
THE WORLD OVER VEMEO E04 
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IT WASN’T SNOWING 
WHEN I LEFT HOME... 
I’m glad | always 
carry chains! 





Smart man! He knows that it pays to keep tire chains 
in the car where they'll be handy when needed. 


And, chances are, a man of such forethought 
buys Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains for 
a number of good reasons. The lugs dig right 
into ice and snow for traction that ends skids 
and side-slips ... means sure, safe stops. The 
extra metal in the lugs means extra long wear. 



















Easy to use Chain Applier 
included at no extra cost 
with every box of Camp- 
bell’s passenger cor chains. 


Only Campbell lug-Rein- 
forced Tire Chains have the 
patented lug construction 
that provides the extra 
wearing metal and ‘‘dig- 
in” traction on ice and 


The handy chain applier in each box makes it 
easy to put on chains—even out on the road. 
And the sturdy box makes it convenient to carry 
your chains in the car ready for use when needed. 





Play it smart! Be set for the next snow with a 
pair of Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains. 
Available at leading car dealers, garages, and 
service stations everywhere. 

i, : : CAMPBELL 
CAMPBELL CHAIN Gousany <> 
MAIN OFFICE: YORK,:.PA 


Factories: York, Pa., and West Burlington, lowa 


Chain for every need...industrial...marine...farm... automotive 
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Mike L. Glynn for Pathfinder 
“Sorry, ma’am. A fellow from Missouri 
just bought the last one.” 


The ban on Confederate flags in 
Korea should remind us that, after all. 
wars are won by hitting, not by bunting. 

. e - 

Taxpayers paid more than 16¢ for 
each one of the 11,780,000 words that 
went into the last session’s Congressional 
Record. Maybe they'll put in their two 
cents’ worth next Election Day! 

e e - 

It took the Democrats 67 years to 
oust the Republicans from the City Hall 
in Philadelphia. Of course the Democrats 
haven’t held the White House that long. 
It only seems like it. 

. ° . 

Kids have their stockings ready, and 
parents had better be ready with plenty 
of St. Nickknacks. 

Churchill’s visit shows why he’s 
called Prime Minister: He’s after more 
dollars to keep the pump primed. 

* a 7 

Latest word is that NATO will have 
Turkey for Christmas. 

o ° - 

What this country needs is some 
correctors of internal revenue. 

7 - * 

Nothing affects the health of a public 
official like “front-page exposure,” the 
new occupational disease. 


Quips 


Gov. Earl Warren is back in the 
GOP Presidential race as a horse of the 
same color as last time.—Washington 
Daily News. 

2 e e 

If a bombing attack on Washington 
should shatter all its cocktail, wine and 
other beverage glasses, there is a stock- 
pile of two million paper cups and con- 
tainers in Annapolis, 32 miles away.— 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. 

. 7 ° 

The ambition of left-wingers in this 

country to “redistribute the wealth” 


PATHFINDER 
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sooner or later may confront us with one 
of the questions bothering Britain: What 
wealth?—San Diego Union. 

o . o 

The school debating team turns out 
more Communists than does the football 
squad, according to an authority. Also 
more soldiers with two good knees.— 
Buffalo Evening News. 

7 +. . 

Maybe we should have a Point Five 
program for the over-developed areas of 
the world that are making A-bombs.— 
Pittsburgh Press. 

o . 

The face of thrifty Benjamin Frank- 
lin appears on the upcoming 2-cent 
“penny postcard. He looks shocked! 

© e e 


( Wash- 


Churchill cut his own pay. 
ington papers please note. } 











Parker for Pathfinder 
“The Russians have set off another atomic 
explosion. We have just found traces of 
radioactive borsch A s in the atmos- 
phe re 


Pretentious politicians picking Pres- 
idential possibilities are probably as poor 
prophets as presently pathetic pre-season 
pigskin prognosticators. 

. . . 

In rearming Western Europe we 
would settle for infantry. artillery, or 
armor—but the only divisions we seem 
able to count on yet are the same old 
boundary lines. 

e se * 

Preparing for 1952, politicians are 
already putting their shoulders to the 
wheel. Involved are both the bandwagon 
and party hacks. 


Choice 


“Plug Tobacco Plentiful for 52”... . 
That item in the news is 
Good news for some, for others not, 
Depending on who chewses! 
—S. Omar Barker 


Chooser’s 








Keep this Ray-O-Vac 2-cell flashlight handy in your home. Brilliant, wide-angle beam. 


Each Battery Carries This Guarantee: 
“If your flashlight is damaged by cor- 
rosion, leakage or swelling of this battery, 
send it to us with the batteries and we 
will give you FREE a new, comparable 
flashlight with batteries.” 

Only genuine Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 


flashlight batteries are sealed in steel! 








You can see and feel the difference. 
Just hold a Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 
flashlight battery in your hand. 
See how sturdy it looks... how strong 
and substantial it is... because 
it’s sealed in steel. 

This sealed-in-steel protection that 
only Ray-O-Vac provides means 
these batteries stay fresh for years. 
So always get genuine Ray-O-Vac 
LEAK PROOF flashlight batteries 
that give you... 


_-_ 


1. Steel top _— 
2. Multi-ply insulation ~ 
3. Steel jacket —"~ 
4. 


Steel bottom — 





Buy Spares — thay stay fresh | 


© 1951 BY RAY-0-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WIS. 


RAY-O-VAC CANADA, LTO., WINNIPEG, 





LUCKIES TASTE BETTER THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE because... 


L.S./M.F.T- Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco 





